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—— A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW —— 


[Covering the period from May 5 through May 25] 


“No doors have been closed”; “the possibility of 
constructive negotiation exists”: with these words Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie returned to Lake Success 
to be greeted by the entire Secretariat. Earlier, at the 
New York Airport, he said that he had “no reason to 
be dissatisfied” with talks he had had with government 
leaders on his 32-day mission to Europe. 

On this tour, which took him to London, Paris, 
The Hague, Geneva, Prague and Moscow, the Secre- 
tary-General talked with Prime Ministers Attlee, 
Bidault, and Stalin, as well as other leading European 
statesmen. Before leaving for Europe, he had talked 
with President Truman and Secretary of State Ache- 
son in Washington. 

Participation in the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination at Paris, a visit to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, an address to the 
World Health Assembly at Geneva, and laying the 
cornerstone of WHO’s permanent headquarters there, 
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were other activities of the Secretary-General’s crowd- 
ed itinerary. 

Shortly before he left Moscow, Mr. Lie said that his 
conversations had been concentrated on the general 
international situation, Chinese representation in the 
United Nations, the cold war, the holding of a special 
periodic meeting of the Security Council, and control 
of atomic energy. He had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with his conversations in Moscow, he declared, but 
final judgment could not be made for several months, 
or perhaps longer. 

In all the capitals he had visited, he had encountered 
the same feeling among government leaders, he said. 
“Peace is what they want. Peace is what they are talk- 
ing about. Everyone of the leaders of the four capitals 
with whom I have been talking hopes for peace and 
desires peace. They knew that a new war means 


(Continued on page 502) 





Secretary-General Returns 


“Not Dissatisfied” by Talks 
With Great Power Leaders 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve Lie returned to Lake Success 
from Europe on May 25. He had been away from Interim Head- 
quarters for 32 days. During that time he talked with government 
leaders in London, Paris, and Moscow about critical international 
problems—the question of Chinese representation in the United Na- 
tions, the “cold war,” the control of atomic energy. Also discussed was 
the possibility of special “periodic” meetings of the Security Council 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 7). 
Mr. Lie, who previously had held similar discussions at Washing- 
ton, said he had not been dissatisfied with his talks; he believed that 
constructive negotiation was possible. But he called for patience in 


expecting results. 


The Secretary-General was welcomed at the airport by United Na- 
tions officials and at Lake Success by the entire Secretariat. (For an 
account of the early part of his trip up to May 4, see the BULLETIN, 


vol. VIII, No. 10.) 


At World Health Assembly 


Mr. Lie spent May 5 at The 
Hague, where he visited judges of 
the International Court of Justice 
and conferred with Dr. D. U. Stikker, 
Netherlands Foreign Minister. 

From The Hague he went to 
Geneva. There, on May 8, he spoke 
at the opening of the third World 
Health Assembly. Keynot: of the 
speech was the interdependence of 
all United Nations work. In one way, 
Mr. Lie said, it is a great shame 
that such humanitariar and non- 
political work as that of WHO 
should be so much at the mercy of 
political developments. In another 
way, however, it is a good and use- 
ful, as well as an inevitable thing; 
for the doctors, scientists, economists, 
and other professional men and tech- 
nicians who serve the specialized 
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agencies are a strong influence for 
peace and can become a stronger 
influence. 

“They can speak for peace, as well 
as work for it,’ Mr. Lie declared. 
“They should do more of this. The 
world will listen to them, and they 
have both the right and the duty to 
make themselves heard.” 

Reading in full the declaration 
unanimously adopted by the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination 
in Paris the previous week (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 10), he 
said he was much encouraged by his 
Paris discussions with the Directors- 
General and other representatives of 
eleven specialized agencies. 

“The time has come,” he con- 
tinued, “for all who work for peace 
and believe in peace to join in new 
efforts to bring the ‘cold war’ to an 
end. It must be admitted that imme- 


In London, in Paris, in Mos- 
cow, Trygve Lie discussed 
with government leaders the 
critical problems which con- 
front the United Nations. 
Earlier, he had held talks in 
Washington. Now back at 
Lake Success, he_ believes 
constructive negotiation on 
these problems possible, 
counsels patience. 


diate prospects do not seem encour- 
aging. Nevertheless, we should not 
delay the search for a way out of 
the present impasse.” 


Higher Priority 


One main requirement for a 20- 
year program of peace, Mr. Lie 
declared, is assignment of higher 
priority by Member governments to 
the work of the specialized agencies. 

“The supreme challenge of the 
second half of the twentieth century 
—and especially of the next 20 
years—is not expressed in the ideo- 
logical and power conflict that mo- 
nopolizes the headlines today,” Mr. 
Lie continued. 

“The supreme challenge is pre- 
sented by that great majority of the 
population of the world—over 1 ,600,- 
000,000—whose poverty, hunger, and 
insecurity must be substantially rem- 
edied if they are not to result in 
new and disastrous upheavals.” 

This challenge was “here and 
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now.” It could not be met success- 
fully ‘“‘at the snail’s pace of today.” 
It could not be met “by half-way 
measures.” It could not be post- 
poned “until a more convenient 
time.” 

Bold and creative action on a 
world-wide scale is required, the 
Secretary-General affirmed. Real im- 
provements in the living conditions 
of these hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple should be evident within five 
years; the living standards of many 
poorer areas should be doubled 
within 20 years. 

And “there is only one possible 
way of achieving so great an objec- 
tive in so short a time,” Mr. Lie 
added. “That is to use to their fullest 
capacity the universal machinery, re- 
sources, and experience of the spe- 
cialized agencies and the United 
Nations. We are not doing that to- 
day.” 

The expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance for economic develop- 
ment was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but allocation by Member 
governments of a far greater propor- 

(Continued on page 458) 


United Nations—‘the One Hope 


for Peaceful Co-operation’ 


URING the Secretary-General’s 
trip to Europe, support for his 
efforts was expressed in several sig- 
nificant statements on the world situ- 
ation. 

On May 6, in a United Nations 
Radio program commemorating the 
fifth anniversary of victory in Eu- 
rope, Ernest A. Gross, deputy Unit- 
ed States representative to the United 
Nations, deplored the fact that time 
has not brought a fulfillment of many 
of the hopes of five years ago. Nev- 
ertheless, the United Nations has ac- 
complished a great deal in moderat- 
ing tensions in the world, he said, 
and in carrying on its constructive 
work in the economic and social 
fields, as well as in the political field. 

Probably the absence of the Soviet 
Union, not only physically from the 
council tables, but also from the 
actual work of the specialized agen- 
cies and many of the organs and 


bodies of the United Nations itself, 
had deterred the United Nations 
trom its great potential accomplish- 
ments. 

However, Mr. Gross was con- 
vinced that the United Nations has 
limitless constructive possibilities, 
and he hoped that the Soviet Union 
would not only end its present “walk- 
out,” but would begin a real “walk- 
in” to the United Nations and to all 
the related agencies. Until that time 
came, the United Nations would 
nevertheless continue to render 
worthwhile and valuable service as a 
link between the parts of the di- 
vided world. 

Mr. Gross considered that it would 
be a great mistake to feel that, by 
reorganizing the United Nations in 
order to exclude a part of the world, 
“we would thereby in some mysteri- 
ous way give greater effect to the 
Charter of the United Nations than 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL IN EUROPE 
—Photograph at the right shows Mr. 
Lie leaving his plane at Paris on April 
29. Below, he is shown laying the cor- 
nerstone of the new wing of the Palais 
des Nations which will house the 
WHO offices. In the picture (I. to r.) 
Mr. Max Petitpierre, President of the 
Swiss Confederacy; the Rajkumari 
(Princess) Amrit Kaur, President of the 
Third World Health Assembly; Mr. A. 
de Senardens, representing the Re- 
public of Geneva; and Mr. Lie. 





by having an organization in exis- 
tence which at least is potentially 
available to carry out the high pur- 
poses of the Charter.” 


Prime Minister of India 


The next day, May 7, at the in- 
vitation of United Nations Radio, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India also commented on the pro- 
posal that the United Nations should 
be reorganized without the commu- 
nist nations. 

This proposal, he said, seems to 
forget the very purpose and the very 
name of the United Nations. While 
it was true that the high hopes had 
not been fulfilled, there could be no 
doubt that by the mere fact of its 
existence, the United Nations “has 
saved us from many dangers and 
conflicts.” 

“Also,” he added, “there is no 
doubt that in the world today it of- 
fers the one hope of finding some 
way for peaceful co-operation be- 
tween the nations. 

“If the United Nations ceases to 
be, or if it radically changes its posi- 
tion and nature, then there is nothing 
left which might inspire that hope 
for the future, and we shall have to 
go through other terrible experiences 
and face disasters before we again 
come back to something which offers 
a forum for all nations, even though 
they differ from each other. 

“The whole conception of one 
world, however distant that one 
world may be, involves an organiza- 
tion like the United Nations. To 
imagine that, by strict conformity 
to a single doctrine or approach, we 
can solve the problems of the world 
is to forget the lessons of history 
and to ignore the realities of today. 
However difficult the path, it has to 
be pursued by repeated attempts at 
co-operation between all nations. 
Once that attempt is given up, the 
consequence can only be prepara- 
tion for conflict on a world-wide 
scale and the conflict itself.” 


“Unwise and Harmful” 


Prime Minister Nehru was asked 
what he thought the attitude of many 
Member states, such as his own, 
might be if a proposal to reorganize 
or divide the United Nations should 
be made officially. 

Replying that it is thought by some 
people that in the circumstances of 
today it is inevitable for the world 
to be divided into two parts, hostile 
to each other, and for every country 
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to line up on this side or that, the 
Indian Prime Minister stated: 

“There is undoubtedly that hos- 
tility, but there is also undoubtedly 
a refusal on the part of many coun- 
tries to line up in this way. These 
countries imagine that neither the 
pressure of world events nor their 
own destiny requires the lining up 
on either side, and they will, there- 
fore, maintain their separate identity 
and viewpoint and thus serve the 
cause they have at heart.” 

Then Mr. Nehru asserted: “If any 
attempt is made to change the essen- 
tial nature of the United Nations, 
it will not lead to another or a more 
powerful organization which can 
work for peace. It would only mean 
the break-up of something that is 
actually and potentially valuable with 
nothing to take its place. I think, 
therefore, that the proposal to ex- 
clude any independent country from 
the United Nations is unwise and 
harmful.” 


Secretary-General’s Thanks 


This statement prompted the Sec- 
retary-General to send to Mr. Nehru 
from Geneva a telegram of thanks, 
declaring that the statement “strong- 
lv and well served to counteract 
dangerous suggestions that the pres- 
ent United Nations organization be 
broken up.” 

In the same broadcast with Premier 
Nehru’s comments, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, President of the General As- 
sembly, remarked that “neither side 
can win the cold war wtihout auto- 
matically touching off a hot war.” 

He added: “There is only one 
combination that can win the cold 
war—the United Nations. The choice 
is rapidly becoming either peaceful 
negotiations through the United Na- 
tions, or the unimaginably horrible 
negotiation of mass murder on the 
battlegrounds of an atomic war.” 

While on an official visit to Interim 
Headquarters at Lake Success on 
May 8, the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan, Liaquat Ali Khan, also com- 
mented. It seemed to him, he said at 
a press conference, that the purpose 
of the United Nations is to settle all 
disputes between the various coun- 
tries of the world by peaceful means. 

“This purpose can be served only 
if all the countries of the world are 
Members of the United Nations or- 
ganization,” he declared. “If some 
of the countries, important countries, 
were not in the United Nations or- 


ganization, the object of this organ- 
ization would be frustrated.” 

As a Member of the United Na- 
tions, he added, “Pakistan will always 
be willing to do whatever is possible 
within the United Nations for the 
purposes of peace and progress of 
the world.” 


Symposium 


In a radio review on May 9, com- 
memorating the third anniversary of 
the program, “United Nations To- 
day,” further comment on the inter- 
national situation was given. 

Warren R. Austin, permanent 
United States representative to the 
United Nations, considered that Mr. 
Lie’s European trip “expresses the 
zeal of the Secretary-General in 
unifying leading Members on the 
principles of the United Nations. It 
cannot do harm. Probably it will do 
good.” 

Jean Chauvel, of France, President 
of the Security Council for May, 
referred to the “very serious difficul- 
ties” being experienced by the organ- 
ization, culminating in an “acute 
crisis.” 

Some think the crisis might be 
fatal, he said. Some might be in- 
clined to think that there would be 
no harm in calling the deal off in 
view of the fact that the five prin- 
cipal powers, on whose agreement 
the organization is based, have ap- 
peared in the last few months to be 
less and less able to agree on any 
subject. 

The United Nations at present is 
not in a position to do much, he 
continued. Nevertheless, “if the Unit- 
ed Nations were to disappear, no 
agency at all would remain in the 
world to promote co-operation be- 
tween nations. On the other hand, 
should agreement between the five 
big powers be restored by negotia- 
tions carried on within the United 
Nations, or outside the United Na- 
tions, then the United Nations itself 
would ipso facto be restored to sat- 
isfactory working conditions. 


“Wish Him Well” 


“Such being the position, we can- 
not but sympathize with Mr. Trygve 
Lie’s efforts, travels, and tribulations, 
and all people attached to peace 
should wish him well.” 

Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs, 
remarked that the organization had 
been prevented from developing the 
degree of strength necessary to carry 
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out its security functions because it 
had fallen into two conflicting 
groups. But this did not mean that its 
universality should not be maintained. 

After declaring that regional ar- 
rangements, such as the North At- 
lantic Treaty, are useful but can only 
complement, not replace the United 
Nations, Mr. Pearson asserted that 
“we must continue to hope that our 
world organization will yet turn out 
to be the cornerstone in the structure 
of general collective security that we 
are trying to erect.” 

General Romulo, expressing views 
similar to those he gave on the pre- 
vious broadcast, said that “the cold 
war remains a cold war because 
world public opinion is behind the 
United Nations, and this opinion has 
been strong enough to restrain direct 
action that leads to violence.” To 
abandon the goals of the United Na- 
tions was out of the question. 


“First Step” 


Dr. Ales Bebler, permanent rep- 
resentative of Yugoslavia, consid- 
ered that Mr. Lie’s European tour 
certainly could prove of useful value, 
since he was, “in the present la- 
mentable situation, probably the best 
suited man to bring about a first step 
of the lessening of international ten- 
sion.” , 

He further considered that a 
“periodic” meeting of the Security 
Council this summer could be pre- 
cisely this first step. Dr. Bebler 
agreed with the proposal of the 
Secretary-General to hold such a 
meeting and pointed out that the 
Charter requires these periodic 
meetings to be held. 

However, if the representative of 
China were not admitted first, such 
a meeting would be a failure, he pre- 
dicted. Actually, he added, the issue 
of Chinese representation should 
never have become an issue between 
East and West, but should be set- 
tled as an issue between China itself 
and the United Nations as a whole. 

“This would have made it clear 
and simple—as it really is, since the 
Chinese people have put a new gov- 
ernment into office, evidently by 
their free choice.” 

On a later United Nations Radio 
broadcast, on May 11, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, permanent representa- 
tive of Egypt, also commended the 
Secretary-General’s efforts and ex- 
pressed opposition to the proposal 
to reorganize the United Nations. 
Egypt had constantly been a sup- 
porter of the universality of the or- 
ganization, he recalled. 
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The next day, the United States 
Conference of Mayors visited Interim 
Headquarters and was greeted by 
Hernan Santa Cruz, permanent rep- 
resentative of Chile, and John W. 
Holmes, acting permanent represen- 
tative of Canada. Mr. Austin gave 
an address on “The Responsibilities 
of Cities for Peace,” and Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, Rapporteur of 
the Commission on Human Rights, 
on “The Ordeals and Promises of the 
United Nations.” 


The “ordeals” Dr. Malik cited 
were the absence of peace—since the 
peace treaties have not been estab- 
lished—the non-universality of the 
Membership of the United Nations, 
and the basic ideological conflict. 
These had led to “a shattering sense 
of fear and mistrust.” 


“There simply is no confidence 
between the two worlds,” he added. 
“How can any organization work 
when elementary confidence between 
its leading members is lacking?” 


While from these ugly facts cer- 
tain people had concluded that the 
best thing would be to scrap the 
United Nations and begin all over 
again, Dr. Malik expressed belief in 
the United Nations and its future. 
And this meant that he believed in 
the integral and vigorous participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 


Despite all the real ordeals, he be- 
lieved that the money and effort so 
far invested in the United Nations 
had fully justified themselves by the 
many concrete results they had 
borne. One of these was the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
behind which there had been vigor- 
ous United States leadership. 


Challenge Cited 


And it was most important, Dr. 
Malik continued, that the United 
States should maintain this leader- 
ship in and for the United Nations. 
He considered that the challenge of 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury was not communism nor the 
rising East, but whether America, 
having completed the tremendous 
task of taming and integrating a 
whole continent, would now turn, 
with the same zeal which character- 
ized its material adventure, to the 
intellectual and spiritual foundations 
of its own life, to the end that, re- 
discovering and reaffirming them, it 
might mediate them to the whole 
world. : 

It was not difficult, he concluded, 
to see that human rights and funda- 


mental freedoms would certainly be 
part of America’s spiritual message. 


General Romulo in Indonesia 


On an official visit to the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia as 
President of the General Assembly, 
General Romulo on May 15 and 16 
made further comments on the in- 
ternational situation. One world had 
not yet been built, he said; hence it 
could not be said that the world had 
split. But sooner or later “there will 
be one world because the peacelov- 
ing people of the world are with us, 
and eventually, like a tide, they will 
sweep all obstacles before us.” 

He thought that it might be im- 
possible to find a grand solution to 
all the problems causing the “cold 
war,” and he therefore favored a 
gradual settlement. 

He reiterated that the task of the 
United Nations is not to make the 
peace, but to maintain it once it is 
established. And if there is no peace, 
the smaller Member nations cannot 
be blamed, for the blame lies square- 
ly on the Big Five, he said. 

On May 16 also, in an interview 
over the United Nations Radio, Dr. 
Raul Noreiga, alternate representa- 
tive of Mexico, warned that if the 
possibility of utilizing and fulfilling 
the Charter is ignored, it will be 
most difficult to avoid a third world 
war. 

The resolution proposed by Mex- 
ico in Paris, which was unanimously 
approved by the General Assembly, 
appealed to the great powers to re- 
new their efforts to compose their 
differences and establish a lasting 
peace. That resolution is now in 
force, Dr. Noreiga recalled, and, 
paralleling the purposes of the Sec- 
retary-General’s trip, it forms a legit- 
imate basis for the solution of the 
main political international problems 
of the present. 

He praised the Secretary-General’s 
efforts and hoped that Mr. Lie’s trip 
would be beneficial. 

Referring to the extraordinary 
powers of certain states, without 
whose presence or co-operation it is 
constitutionally impossible to adopt 
resolutions, he added that, with the 
termination of the present crisis and 
the return of international life to 
normal, “‘it is to be expected that the 
right of the veto shall be restricted” 
and the democratic system of the 
United Nations perfected. 

Finally, Dr. Noreiga cited some 
advantages of Mr. Lie’s proposal for 
a “periodic” meeting of the Security 
Council. 
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tion of their available resources in 
brain power and money power would 
be necessary. 

“If our program of technical as- 
sistance for economic development 
can be expanded and applied to meet 
needs wherever they exist, I believe 
it can also make a substantial contri- 
bution toward reducing the tensions 
of the ‘cold war’ and enlarging the 
area of common ground.” 


It would be wiser and more con- 
structive for governments during 
the next 20 years to build, through 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, a foundation of eco- 
nomic and social security for perma- 
nent peace, than to continue the 
“cold war” year after year with its 
always increasing costs and bitter- 
ness and its implicit denial of the 
brotherhood of man. 

“I think this is the year of deci- 
sion,” Mr. Lie concluded. “We must 
work hard to bring about, this year, a 
new beginning toward peace through 
the United Nations.” 


Laying of Corner Stone 


The next day, May 9, speaking at 
the laying of the corner stone for 
the perman-nt headquarters of the 
World Health Organization in Ge- 
neva, the Secretary-General pointed 
out that nine European countries are 
not Members of the United Nations 
—almost as many as are. 


“All these countries should become 
Members,” he said. “If they were 
admitted, the voice of Europe in the 
United Nations would be stronger, 
and the chances of bridging the dif- 
ferences between Eastern and West- 
ern Europe would be improved.” 


Moscow Visit 


On May 10, Mr. Lie reached 
Prague, where he conferred with 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Wil- 
liam Siroky. The next day he flew to 
Moscow by special Soviet plane. 
There he remained until May 19. 


While in Moscow, the Secretary- 
General conferred with Premier Jos- 
eph Stalin, Vice-Premier Viacheslav 
M. Molotov, Foreign Minister Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko, and 


Arkady A. Sobolev, of the Foreign 
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THE PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN, H. E. Liaquat Ali Khan (left) is greeted by Acting 
Secretary General Byron Price on his visit to United Nations Interim Headquarters. 


Office, formerly Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in 
charge of Security Council Affairs. 
Mr. Lie was accompanied to Mos- 
cow, among others, by Constantin E. 
Zinchenko, present Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Security Council 
Affairs. While in Moscow, too, the 
Secretary-General received Wang 
Chia-hsiang, Ambassador in Moscow 
for the Central Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

For a few days Mr. Lie was under 
medical treatment for a cold and 
laryngitis and had to remain in his 
hotel room. 

In answer to questions asked at a 
press conference toward the end of 
his stay, Mr. Lie said that the ex- 
changes of views and ideas had been 
of a positive kind. The conversations 
had concentrated on the general in- 
ternational situation, Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations, and 
the so-called “cold war.” Among 
other matters discussed were “peri- 
odic” meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil and the control of atomic energy. 

Mr. Lie emphasized that in his 
visits to the capitals of the four great 
powers—Washington, London, Paris, 
and Moscow—he had encountered 
the same feeling everywhere—a de- 
sire for peace. 

“Peace is what they want,” he de- 
clared. “Peace is what they are talk- 
ing about. Everyone of the leaders 


of the four capitals with whom I 
have been talking hopes for peace 
and desires peace. They know that a 
new war means catastrophe. This 
gives us new hopes for world peace.” 

When asked if he was satisfied 
with the results of his discussions in 
the four capitals, he replied that the 
Secretary-General cannot be satisfied 
before the United Nations machinery 
works normally, the cold war is 
brought to an end, and friendly re- 
lations are established between the 
Member nations. 

He had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with his conversations in Moscow, 
but a final judgment could not be 
made for two or three months, per- 
haps longer. He planned to have fur- 
ther talks with leaders in Paris, Lon- 
don, and Washington. 


See Leaders Again 


Mr. Lie flew to Prague and Paris 
on May 19. In Paris he conferred 
again with President Vincent Auriol, 
Premier Georges Bidault, and For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman. While 
in Paris, he was presented with a 
copy of a resolution of support which 
had been adopted by the French As- 
sociation for the United Nations and, 
in similar words, by the French 
Union of Veterans’ Associations. It 
expressed the fervent wish for 
success in solving the difficulties 
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“hindering the proper functioning” 
of the United Nations. 

On the night of May 22, Mr. Lie 
proceeded to London, where he met 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee 
again, Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, Attorney-General Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, and Minister of State 
Kenneth Younger, before leaving for 
New York by plane on the night of 
May 24. 

Indicating that he was not dissat- 
isfied with his talks in the three Eu- 
ropean capitals, Mr. Lie issued a 
statement before his departure in 
which he said that “no doors have 
been closed.” He was returning “with 
the belief that the possibility of con- 
structive negotiation exists,” but again 
he warned that the results of the ex- 
changes of views and ideas “cannot 
be judged except as they become 
apparent during the next two or 
three months.” 

“It is necessary to be patient,” he 
said. 

The fact that his visits had aroused 
so much public interest, the Secre- 
tary-General continued, demonstrat- 
ed not only “the gravity of the pres- 
ent division between the two sides 
in the cold war,” but that “the United 
Nations offers the only way by which 
this division can bé bridged and, in 
the long run, peace be maintained.” 

Finally, Mr. Lie gave his thanks to 
“all the people everywhere who have 
expressed their support for my ef- 
forts.” Never before had he received 
so many letters and telegrams and 
personal good wishes “from known 
and unknown people in all walks of 
life” as during his visits to Moscow, 
Paris, and London. 

He was grateful especially for the 
messages from the United Nations 
Associations and other peace groups, 
the War Veterans of France with 
3,000,000 members, many groups of 
mothers and children, and such 
statements as a motion signed by 144 
members of the British House of 
Commons and a resolution adopted 
by the Congress of the Popular Re- 
publican Movement in France. 

He gave his assurance that he 
will continue his efforts “in support 
of a renewed United Nations ap- 
proach by the governments aimed at 
reducing the tensions of the cold 
war and ultimately bringing it to an 
end.” 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL (right) and the 
Director General of the WHO, Dr. Brock 
Chisholm at the Geneva ceremonies. 





Four-Year World Health Plan 
Considered by WHO Assembly 


A four-year plan for world health, 
designed to help . governments in 
every region to strengthen their pub- 
lic health services, was among more 
than 70 items considered by the 
Third World Health Assembly, legis- 
lative body of the World Health Or- 
ganization, which convened at Ge- 
neva on May 8. Representatives of 
57 countries attended the Assembly, 
which heard an opening address by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie of the 
United Nations (see page 454). 

Among other agenda items were 
plans for WHO participation in the 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance of: under-developed areas; 
a review of WHO’s technical services; 
the stimulation of campaigns against 
communicable diseases; WHO’s advi- 
sory services to governments; the 
work of WHO regional offices; and the 
budget and members’ contributions 
for 1951. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Health 
Minister of India, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, replacing Dr. 
Karl Evang, of Norway, last year’s 
President. The countries represented 
included the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, which were ad- 
mitted to full membership shortly 
after the Assembly opened. At the 








same time, Southern Rhodesia was 
admitted to associate membership, 
bringing the total full membership 
to 74 states and one associate mem- 
ber. Eight withdrawals from WHO 
were considered by the Assembly 
Committee on Administration, Fi- 
nance, and Legal Matters. A pro- 
posal adopted by the Committee 
would have the Assembly postpone 
action against all the eighteen coun- 
tries which have not paid any or all 
of their contributions to the 1948 
budget, including the states which 
have announced their withdrawal 
(see page 498). Hungary, also in- 
cluded, announced its intention of 
withdrawing on May 20. 

On May 17, a plenary session of 
the Assembly agreed, by a vote of 
23 to 17, to replace the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. on the Executive Board, since 
the member designated by that coun- 
try had not attended the last four 
Board meetings. Two days later, Bra- 
zil, whose term of office expired this 
year, was re-elected to replace the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. In _ addition, 
Chile, El Salvador, France, Italy, 
Pakistan, and Thailand were chosen 
to designate members. [A review of 
the Assembly and of the report of 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
cral of WHO, will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the BULLETIN. ] 



























Proposals on Financing 
Economic Development 


Practical recommendations on financing the eco- 

nomic development of less advanced countries 

have been worked out by the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development. 


HE major achievement of the 
fourth session of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development, 
in the opinion of Mr. V.K.R. V. Rao, 
its Chairman, was that it drew up 
“an almost unbeatable case” for an 
international financing agency. Such 
an agency, Mr. Rao said in an inter- 
view with the BULLETIN, would pro- 
. vide basic “social 
and economic 
overhead capital” 
© to speed the eco- 
nomic develop- 
' ment of under- 
developed coun- 
tries. 

How such de- 
velopment could 
be financed was 
the major ques- 
tion before the 
Sub - Commis- 

sion’s fourth session, held at Lake 
Success from April 17 to May 11. 
While it once more stressed the 
primary importance of self-help in 
promoting economic development, 
the Sub-Commission also held that 
an international financing agency 
was needed to provide low-interest 
loans, involving grants and _ sub- 
sidies, over a long period. 

These loans, Mr. Rao explained, 
would finance basic projects to lay 
the foundations of economic de- 
velopment, such as schemes to pro- 
mote health, education, housing and 
certain transport, communications, 
power and other public utilities. 

Under-developed countries did not 
at present have the means adequately 
to finance projects of this sort which 
could open the way for attracting 
capital for other projects with higher 
and more immediate returns. For- 
eign private capital was not easily 
drawn to these basic projects which 
were low-yielding and slow-yielding. 
Nor was the International Bank in 
a position to provide the necessary 
funds because of the conditions un- 
der which it had to operate. 


V. K. R. V. Rao 
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For these reasons, recalled Mr. 
Rao, he had advocated the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
at the third session of the Sub-Com- 
mission. Its purpose would be to 
provide the necessary low-interest 
loans repayable over a long period, 
and also grants and subsidies. 

It was inappropriate, however, for 
the Sub-Commission to recommend 
the establishment of such an agency. 
Governments would have first of 
all to accept the principle involved. 
Further, the main burden of pro- 
viding the finance would fall on the 
relatively few countries in a position 
to contribute substantially, and main- 
ly on the United States. 

The Sub-Commission _ therefore 
decided at its fourth session to urge 
industrialized countries in a position 
to do so to give prompt considera- 
tion to the whole question. 

The Sub-Commission also sug- 
gested that the Economic and Sccial 
Council could at its next session 
discuss the possibility of obtaining 
international funds, from which low- 
interest long-term loans could be 
made, even though these may be 
regarded as containing an element 
of grant. If the Council drew the 
necessary response from its mem- 
bers, it could then set up an ad hoc 
committee to examine the problems 
involved in greater. detail and to 
evolve plans for setting up an appro- 
priate international financing agency. 

Dealing with the general role 
of international finance, Mr. Rao 
stressed that external funds were in- 
dispensable for rapid and adequate 
economic development. There was 
not much scope in the immediate 
future for a large flow of private 
foreign capital to under-developed 
countries. The Sub-Commission was 
unanimous on this point. 

' To promulgate investment codes, 
principles of contract obligations, 
and commercial policies or bilateral 
treaties to attract private capital 


STEPS TO ATTRACT PRIVATE 
FOREIGN CAPITAL 


Although the Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development did 
not expect the flow of private 
foreign capital to under-developed 
countries to increase very much 
in the immediate future, it felt 
these countries should take posi- 
tive action to help promote this 
flow. 

They should, the Sub-Commis- 
sion thought, give reasonable 
rights to transfer earnings and to 
adequate compensation in the 
event of nationalization. Private 
investors were also entitled to 
non-discriminatory treatment be- 
fore the law. 

Governments of under-develop- 
ed countries, nevertheless, should 
be able to foster development by 
subsidies or small concessions to 
small enterprises on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis. They also had 
the obvious right, in the Sub- 
Commission’s view, to reserve 
particular fields for their own 
nationals. 

(One member of the Sub-Com- 
mission, A. Maffry, from the 
United States, believed, however, 
that the right to non-discrimina- 
tory treatment should be un- 
qualified. But M. Bravo Jimenez, 
from Brazil, thought that the gov- 
ernments concerned should have 
the right to help national enter- 
prises while these were unable to 
operate on an economical basis or 
those operating with inefficient 
technical facilities. 

The problem of under-devel- 
oped countries accepting uncondi- 
tionally guarantee to private for- 
eign capital is a technical one, and 
arises not from any reluctance to 
make payments, but from the reali- 
ties involved in such matters as 
balance of payment difficulties. The 
Sub-Commission therefore recom- 
mended that the whole subject of 
guaranteeing transfers on private 
investments be examined by the 
International Monetary Fund in 
collaboration with other interna- 
tional agencies. This should be 
done in terms of the practical 
conditions under which such 
guarantees could be made effec- 
tive. 


from abroad, he said, quoting the 
Sub-Commission’s report, “would not 
substantially promote the flow of 
private foreign investment.” 
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“The most important requirement 
for promoting the flow of private 
capital is good faith and confidence, 
a sense of welcome, a sense of co- 
operation and a favorable response 
ot investors. It is the fruits of favor- 
able experience of private investors 
and the tangible economic results in 
under-developed countries that must 
be relied upon as the final assurance 
required by the investor to promote 
an accelerated flow of foreign capi- 
tal.” The Sub-Commission therefore 
concluded that “an acceleration of 
private investment commensurate 
with the needs of under-developed 
countries will, at best, take some 
considerable period of years to ma- 
terialize. This, however, did not 
mean that under-developed countries 
should not now take steps to attract 
foreign private capital. The Sub- 
Commission therefore recommended 
a number of measures to this end 
(see box). 


Turning to the role of the Inter- 
national Bank, Mr. Rao pointed out 
that members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion had held long discussions with 
Bank officials in Washington. The 
Sub-Commission was agreed that the 
Bank’s policy towards economic de- 
velopment was more realistic than it 
had seemed in the past. It was now 
more responsive to the public de- 
mand for financing development 
projects. The Bank, furthermore, 
was anxious to finance projects 
which were part of a whole “pack- 
age,” for it viewed projects for 
which loans were requested in the 
light of their effect on a country’s 
economy as a whole. Further, the 
Bank had in the past complained of 
the lack of sound projects for which 
loans could be made. Now it was 
helping countries prepare sound 
projects for which loans could be 
requested. The Sub - Commission 
therefore felt that something more 
could be expected from the Bank 
than previously. 

There were, however, still many 
basic projects involving “social and 
economic overhead capital,” which 
the Bank could not finance. Since it 
relies on the private investment mar- 
ket as a source of its funds, it can- 
not provide the longer term and 
lower interest loans to finance such 
projects which are essential to 
accelerate economic development. 
Hence the Sub-Commission’s sugges- 
tion that the countries which could 
finance such loans, and also the 
Economic and Social Council, should 
consider how else the necessary in- 
ternational funds could be obtained. 
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PROSPECT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCING 


With the progress of economic 
development and the growth of 
technical assistance, the Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Develop- 
ment anticipated increasing op- 
portunities for the international 
financing of sound development 
programs and projects. It also 
thought there would be increased 
opportunities for international 
trade, enabling under-developed 
countries to make more use of 
their resources for their own de- 
velopment. The Economic and 
Social Council, the Sub-Commis- 
sion suggested, should therefore 
continue to give attention espe- 
cially in the form of organized, 
systematic, and continuing studies 
to development problems, obsta- 
cles, and progress. 

Mr. Bravo Jimenez, from Bra- 
zil, agreed, but thought the Coun- 
cil should go even further. It 
should, he suggested, consider the 
establishment of a committee on 
economic development, consisting 
of Council members. This com- 
mittee should sit while the Coun- 
cil was not in session and should 
be authorized to set up technical 
working groups if necessary. It 
should also be empowered, among 
other things, to consider all as- 
pects of promoting economic de- 
velopment and to recommend 
lines of action to the Council on 
finance problems. 


«.s for foreign financing from 
non-dollar resources, the Sub-Com- 
mission maintained, among other 
things, that some countries were 
now in a position to make their full 
subscriptions available for use by 
the Bank, though they had not done 
so as yet.. The Bank should there- 
fore consider this question, the Sub- 
Commission felt. In addition, it 
thought that other members of the 
Bank should follow the lead of the 
United States in throwing their pri- 
vate capital markets open for the 
placing of the Bank’s bonds. 


Importance of Self-Help 


Indispensable though external fi- 
nancing was for rapid and adequate 
economic development, Mr. Rao 
continued, domestic efforts to mobi- 
lize financial and other resources 
were equally essential. The Sub- 
Commission, he recalled, had re- 


peatedly stressed the overriding im- 
portance of self-help in furthering 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. Their economic 
development, it was agreed, should 
be based for the most part on in- 
digenous resources and “the contri- 
bution of the national effort.” 

“Nowhere,” said Mr. Rao, quot- 
ing the Sub-Commission’s report, 
“is the need for prompt and de- 
termined action more urgent than in 
the application of this principle. It 
is most important that under-devel- 
oped countries mobilize their own 
resources for the promotion of a 
self-determined course of economic 
development, suitable to their own 
resources and needs, and carried out 
without waiting for or replying un- 
duly on foreign assistance. 


The First Need 


“Although foreign or international 
aid by way of technical assistance 
and financing will be useful in 
speeding up economic development, 
both their usefulness and the oppor- 
tunities and possibilities of obtaining 
such aid on an increased scale de- 
pend on a high degree upon domestic 
organization and activity advancing 
economic development. Demon- 
strated progress in economic devel- 
opment through self-help is the first 
need for accelerating economic de- 
velopment. . On this foundation 
rests the hopes and best opportunities 
for promoting international arrange- 
ments for financing that are needed 
for further accelerating economic 
development.” For these reasons, the 
Sub-Commission had recommended 
various ways whereby under-devel- 
oped countries could be helped in 
mobilizing their domestic financial 
resources if they need this aid. It 
had, for instance, asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to draw 
their attention to the technical as- 
sistance services which they could 
request from the United Nations 
Secretariat, the International Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund in this matter. And it had 
listed measures whereby these coun- 
tries could themselves set about mo- 
bilizing domestic capital as far as 
possible. It had also asked the Coun- 
cil to draw the attention of the gov- 
ernments concerned to these meas- 
ures. 

The various proposals made by the 
Sub-Commission will now go to the 
Council for consideration at its next 
session in July, together with the 
Sub-Commission’s report. 
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Nations Launching Program 


of Expanded Technical Aid 


By G. E. YATES 


Executive Secretary, Technical Assistance Conference 


,INAL preparations are now being 
made for the three-day Technical 
Assistance Conference which will 
convene at Lake Success on Tuesday, 
June 12, 1950. This conference will 
launch the expanded program of 
technical assistance of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
for the economic development of 
under-developed countries. 

Readers of the BULLETIN need not 
be reminded of the attention which 
technical assist- 
ance has been re- 
ceiving in the or- 
gans of the United 
Nations, or of the 
importance which 
representatives of 
Member States 
have attributed to 
it. It stems direct- 
ly from one of 
the most signifi- 
cant passages of 

G. E. Yates the Charter, 
“With a view to the creation of con- 
ditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations... 
the United Nations shall promote 
. . . higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and de- 
velopment.” 


Long-range Peace Efforts 


These functions of the United 
Nations are an essential part of the 
positive side of the Charter, the long- 
range attempt to establish peace by 
dealing with the basic causes of war. 
Among these basic causes are politi- 
cal pressures arising from the exist- 
ence of large population in under- 
developed countries that are seeking 
higher living standards, but lack suf- 
ficient means to improve the situation. 
The report of the Secretary-General 
presented to the ninth session of the 
Economic and Social Council states: 

“The gap between the most and 
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the least developed countries is one 
of the most significant and alarming 
aspects of our contemporary society; 
and in spite of the growing inter- 
dependence of the world, it has 
tended to become progressively wider 
in recent decades, for the more ad- 
vanced countries, by very reason of 
their progress, have an important ad- 
vantage over the retarded ones. Their 
higher levels of output and better 
economic organization make it easier 
to accumulate capital for further de- 
velopment and to direct it into pro- 
ductive channels. 

“The under-developed areas thus 
tend to fall farther and farther be- 
hind, and they are likely to continue 
to do so unless deliberate and effec- 
tive measures are taken to bring to 
them the benefits of modern science 
and technology.” 


A New Emphasis 


The export of special skills and 
knowledge from more advanced 
countries to less developed countries 
is, of course, as old as international 
relations. What is new in the present 
approach is the emphasis on the inter- 
national character of the assistance, 
the variety and comprehensiveness 
of the types of technical assistance 
offered to those countries which ask 
for it, and the direct relation of the 
plans to the over-all aims of the 
United Nations Charter. However, 
the same needs which prompted the 
United Nations to launch this pro- 
gram are also prompting not only the 
continuation but the expansion of 
bilateral programs of technical assist- 
ance. There are many reasons for the 
continuation and expansion of these 
bilateral programs, which have their 
roots both in historical and in prac- 
tical considerations. At the same time, 
the reasons which call for the insti- 
tution and the expansion of technical 
assistance through international chan- 
nels are strong. For instance, “. . . 
abuses often associated with devel- 


opment in the past have left a legacy 
of distrust, which in some cases ham- 
pers the introduction of new tech- 
niques into the less advanced coun- 
ties. . . . Their confidence and co- 
operation is likely to be given most 
freely to a program under interna- 
tional auspices, in the direction of 
which the under-developed countries 
can take as full a part as the econom- 
ically advanced countries.” 

Secondly, technical knowledge and 
skill of great variety are required; a 
country may need the experience of 
another which is nearer its own stage 
of social and economic development 
rather than a technique suitable for 
use in the most advanced countries. 
A Council resolution lays down 
that “a sound international program 
of this character must combine and 
make use of the experience of many 
nations, with different social patterns 
and cultural traditions and at dif- 
ferent stages of economic develop- 
ment.” Again, the nature of some of 
the problems makes international 
arrangements natural or even essen- 
tial: for instance, in the standardiza- 
tion of certain international statistics, 
or in measures for the safety of air 
travel. 

In setting up its administrative 
machinery, the Council has made de- 
tailed provisions designed to ensure 
that the international and bilateral 
efforts are exerted in a complemen- 
tary fashion and that the most re- 
sults are obtained from the available 
resources. Thus the exchange of in- 
formation on projects and programs 
is provided for among all the bodies 
concerned, and the Council has obli- 
gated governments receiving inter- 
national assistance to provide infor- 
mation regarding all assistance they 
have requested or are receiving in the 
same field. 


Regular Activities 


The United Nations and most of 
the specialized agencies were provid- 
ing some technical assistance as part 
of their regular activities before the 
idea of the “expanded program” was 
adopted in 1949. 

The United Nations, for instance, 
under a resolution of the General 
Assembly, has been providing ser- 
vices including the organization of 
expert missions to advise governments 
on their economic development pro- 
grams; training abroad of experts 
from less-developed countries; and 
the provision of technical information 
on economic development problems. 
By May 1, 1950, under this program, 
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expert advice had been granted to 17 
member countries and given by ex- 
perts of 14 different nationalities. 
During 1949 fellowships were award- 
ed to 68 candidates from 26 countries, 
and the fellows studied in 11 different 
countries. Training centres and meet- 
ings of experts on development prob- 
lems had been provided for in Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America. 
Under a General Assembly resolu- 
tion, technical assistance has been 
provided during the last three years 
in the shape of the advisory social 
welfare services. A program of assist- 
ance in the field of public adminis- 
tration was also authorized by the 
General Assembly for 1950. There 
have been numerous accounts in the 
BULLETIN of the programs of spe- 
cialized agencies. (e.g. vol. VIII, nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 9) 


Technical Assistance Conference 


Together, the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are uniquely 
equipped for rendering such assist- 
ance. In its instructions for the prepa- 
ration of the “expanded program,” 
the Council laid down that attention 
should be paid to questions of a social 
nature which directly condition eco- 
nomic development, and this direc- 
tive has been carried forward in the 
arrangements before the Technical 
Assistance Conference for approval. 
The Economic and Social Council 
devoted the major part of its session 
in Geneva in the summer of 1949 to 
preparing a plan for the expanded 
program, and this plan was endorsed 
unanimously by the General Assem- 
bly later in the year, together with 
the proposal for the holding of the 
Technical Assistance Conference. 

The specific purposes of the Con- 
ference are twofold: (i) to secure 


final consent for the financial and al- 
location arrangements by the partici- 
pating countries—which will include 
some countries not Members of the 
United Nations—and (ii) to bring 
the plan into actual operation by 
ascertaining the total amount of con- 
tributions which will be made avail- 
able by participating governments in 
the first year. 

As regards the first of these two 
tasks, the plan provides for a pool, 
or “special account” into which the 
participating governments make their 
contributions, expressed either in 
freely convertible or other curren- 
cies. It is hoped that as large a pro- 
portion as possible of each contribu- 
tion will be in convertible currencies, 
in the interest of the flexibility of the 
scheme. The various shares so con- 
tributed will buy the services of ex- 
perts, both to work in the recipient 
countries and to train their nationals, 
pay expenses of fellows and semi- 
nars, and of the production of techni- 
cal literature, and certain administra- 
tive expenses; and these types of 
assistance will be extended where ap- 
propriate, for instance, by the provi- 
sion of demonstration equipment. 


The plan provides that the total 
contributions should be allocated in 
predetermined proportions between 
the United Nations, as a participating 
organization, and the specialized 
agencies, for spending on the services 
appropriate to each organization. The 
propositions are as follows: 23%, 
United Nations; 29%, Fao; 1%, Icao; 
11%, 1Lo; 14%, UNESCO; 22%, WHO. 


The first ten million dollars contrib- 
uted would be allocated in this way 
at once; after that, a proportion 
would be kept as a reserve to meet 
changing and developing needs. 

The expanded program comes into 
actual operation after the first alloca- 
tion of funds, combined with the re- 
ceipt of requests from governments 
that wish to receive technical assist- 
ance. Apart from contributions which 
they may have put into the “pool,” 
countries making requests participate 
financially in the program by assum- 
ing a part of the cost involved, in- 
cluding local expenditures. The 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies already have a heavy back- 
log of requests from governments 
which can be met when more funds 
become available. 


Supervisory Bodies 


In order to supervise the operation 
of the program in accordance with 
the financial arrangements to be 
agreed on at the Conference, and with 
the general principles already laid 
down by the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council has al- 
ready created two special bodies. 

The first, the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB), consists of the Secre- 
tary-General and the executive heads 
of the specialized agencies partici- 
pating in the program, or their rep- 
resentatives. Its task is to co-ordinate 
at the working level the activities of 
the various organizations, and to 


MAYORS FROM CITIES in various parts of the world visited Lake Success on May 12. They 
were welcomed by Byron Price, Acting Secretary-General of the United Nations, and were 
addressed by the permanent representatives of Canada, Chile, Lebanon, and the United 
States. Picture below on left shows some United States mayors (left to right): W. Cooper 
Green (Birmingham, Alabama), Clarke Tucker (Kansas City), O. Holcombe (Houston, Texas), 
Mr. Holloway (Muncie, Indiana), Wallace Savage (Dallas, Texas), George R. Wickham (Glen- 
dale, California). Picture on right shows (left fo right): Eero Rydman (Helsinki), Fernando 
Casa Aleman (Mexico City), Frank Buch Parada, and Fernand Cottier (Geneva). 





serve as a central clearing-house for 
the operation of the program. The 
International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, though not 
“participating organizations,” have 
pledged their co-operation and their 
representatives sit on TAB. It has 
already begun its co-ordinating work 
on the basis of the regular programs 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies, in preparation for 
the expanded program when funds 
become available. The second body, 
the Technical Assistance Committee 
of the Council (TAC) consists of all 
the members of the Council. Its task 
will be to examine reports for TAB 
on the implementation of the ar- 
rangements, and generaly to review 
the operation of the expanded pro- 
gram and the results achieved. 

As regards purpose (ii) of the 
Conference, many governments 
stated their intention of making con- 
tributions during the last General As- 
sembly, and there have been infor- 
mal preparatory consultations before 


the Conference. The indications are 
that the call for voluntary contribu- 
tions to finance the program will 
meet with wide response. Such finan- 
cial support will enable a great in- 
crease to be made in the technical 
assistance provided on an interna- 
tional basis. 

The Conference will not be debat- 
ing the question of the supply of cap- 
ital for economic development. The 
difficult problems involved in secur- 
ing an adequate flow of capital in 
undeveloped countries in present- 
day conditions are under intensive 
study, in pursuance of directions 
given by the General Assembly and 
the Council, and will be on the 
agenda for their sessions later in the 
year. The bearing of the technical as- 
sistance program on this aspect of 
the subject is, however, a very close 
one. It can help to create the right 
climate for the growth and the im- 
port of capital, whether from inter- 
national organizations, other govern- 
ments, or private investors. In many 


Statistical Commission 
Concludes Fifth Session 


The 12-member Statistical Com- 
mission, a subsidiary organ of the 
Economic and Social Council estab- 
lished for the primary purpose of 
promoting the improvement of world 
Statistics, concluded its fifth session 
at Lake Success on May 17. In the 
course of the ten days during which 
it met, the Commission dealt with a 
ten-point agenda, covering such sub- 
jects in the statistical field as inter- 
national trade, industrial production, 
commodity prices, national income, 
occupational classification, transport, 
population, and migration. Measures 
to promote the development of na- 
tional statistics were discussed. Un- 
der this head come advisory techni- 
cal services to governments and the 
training and education of statisti- 
cians. 

After unanimous passage of its re- 
port to the Economic and Social 
Council, the Commission adjourned 
until its next session, scheduled for 
May 1951. 

For the guidance of governments, 
the Commission made numerous 
technical recommendations aimed at 
improving the level of national prac- 
tices in the collection, construction 
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and interpretation of statistics, and 
at making the different national series 
more readily comparable one with 
the other. 

The report proposed priorities of 
work for the Commission, having re- 
gard to the urgency and importance 
of the projects. These included 20 
topics given first priority, five topics 
second priority, and five topics treat- 
ed as of continuing general interest. 


Of particular significance to gov- 
ernments in improving the compara- 
bility of foreign trade statistics and 
in reporting on them, is the adoption 
by the Commission of a new Stand- 
ard International Trade Classifica- 
tion. The Commission proposed that 
the Economic and Social Council 
recommend that governments sub- 
stitute this new classification for the 
Minimum List of Commodities for 
International Trade Statistics drawn 
up by the League of Nations in 1937. 
Where this cannot be done, it pro- 
posed that governments should re- 
arrange their trade statistics in ac- 
cordance with the new system so that 
comparable statistics on the move- 
ment of goods from country to coun- 
try may be available. 


areas, greatly increased provision of 
technical assistance is an essential 
prerequisite if the capital available 
is to yield the most fruitful results. 

All governments which are either 
Members of the United Nations or of 
one of the participating specialized 
agencies (74 in all) have been in- 
vited to the Conference, as well as 
the specialized agencies concerned. 
All countries invited will have equal 
voting rights and decisions will be by 
simple majority vote. 

Comparatively technical as is the 
immediate agenda of the Conference 
as described above, it will mark an 
important stage in one of the most 
helpful and appealing activities of the 
international organizations. The bear- 
ing of its agenda on the long term 
objectives of the Charter is clear; and 
the plans to be put into operation by 
the Conference can be significant in 
all parts of the world for social and 
economic betterment and the growth 
of a healthy international society. 


The Commission made a series of 
technical recommendations relating 
to methods of compiling index num- 
bers of industrial production. It also 
considered the related problem of 
censuses of industrial production. 
The Commission suggested that coun- 
tries should take censuses of indus- 
trial production in or around 1952, 
and thereafter at five year intervals, 
and that such censuses should in- 
clude at least the following activities: 
mining, manufacturing, construction, 
electricity and gas. 

Laying greater emphasis than for- 
merly on social statistics, the Com- 
mission proposed that the Secretary- 
General should undertake studies in 
a number of subjects in this field, and 
suggest action to improve the collec- 
tion, compilation and presentation of 
such statistics. These studies, it asked, 
should include vital statistics, social 
statistics, criminal statistics and fam- 
ily living studies. 

The Commission noted the assist- 
ance already given to governments 
through the provision by the United 
Nations Statistical Office of expert 
advice, fellowships and _ training 
courses. It expressed the hope that 
additional resources could be made 
available under the United Nations 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance for economic development, 
so that the urgent needs of countries 
requesting such services can be more 
adequately met. 
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International Court Begins Hearings 
For Opinion on South-West Africa 


An opinion on the international status of the formerly mandated 
territory has been asked by the General Assembly. In a two-day 
statement, Assistant Secretary-General Ivan Kerno reviewed the 


HE international status of South- 

West Africa, a question which 
has been before the United Nations 
since the Organization began, was 
taken up by the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague, on May 16. 
Before the Court was a General As- 
sembly request for an advisory opin- 
ion on the status of the former Ger- 
man colony, mandated by the League 
of Nations to the Union of South 
Africa after the First World War. 


The Assembly’s three questions to 
the Court were: “(a) Does the Un- 
ion of South Africa continue to have 
international obligations under the 
Mandate for South-West Africa, and 
if so, what are those obligations? (b) 
Are the provisions of Chapter XII 
of the Charter applicable, and, if so, 
in what manner, to the territory of 
South-West Africa? (c) Has the 
Union of South Africa the compe- 
tence to modify the international 
status of the Territory of South-West 
Africa, or, in the event of a negative 
reply, where does competence rest 
to determine and modify the inter- 
national status of the territory?” 


Dr. Kerno’s Statement 


The first two days of the Court’s 
hearings were devoted to an oral 
statement presented by Dr. Ivan 
Kerno, United Nations Assistant 
Secretary-General for Legal Affairs. 
Speaking on behalf of the Secretary- 
General, Dr. Kerno reviewed the 
history of the case before the United 
Nations and set forth the legal issues 
involved. 

As of May 16, written statements 
had been filed by the governments of 
Egypt, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States, and India. 
Some oral statements were also ex- 
pected. 

South-West Africa, said Dr. Kerno 
in his statement, was one of the most 
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case and legal issues involved. 


difficult and debated problems that 
the Court or its predecessor, the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice has faced. The complexity 
of the problem as well as the con- 
cern of Member states was proved 
by the mass of documentary ma- 
terial submitted. The Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
had, as far back as 1945, Dr. Kerno 
recalled, recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should call on the 
states administering territories under 
League of Nations Mandate to take 
steps for the early implementation 
of Article 79 of the Charter. “Con- 
sequently,” Dr. Kerno continued, 
“the Preparatory Commission recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
should call on the states administer- 
ing Territories under League of Na- 
tions Mandate to undertake practi- 
cal steps, in concert with the other 
states directly concerned, for the 
early implementation of Article 79 
of the Charter with a view to the 
conclusion of agreements on _ the 
terms of Trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the Trustee- 
ship System.” 

Offers to bring the former man- 
dated territories under the Trustee- 
ship System were made during the 
first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly in 1946 for all 
those territories except those which 
had acquired independence and, in 
addition, Palestine and South-West 
Africa. With regard to the latter ter- 
ritory the representative of the Un- 
ion of South Africa told the Assem- 
bly that his government reserved its 
position and its right to full freedom 
of action. He also said his govern- 
ment wished to consult the people 
of South-West Africa regarding the 
form which their future government 
should take. Furthermore, the South 
Africa representative denied that the 
mandatory power was under any 


obligation to submit a Trusteeship 
agreement. 

During the second part of the first 
session of the General Assembly in 
autumn 1946, South Africa pre- 
sented a detailed memorandum in 
which it expressed the conviction 
that the Mandates System was no 
longer applicable to the territory of 
South-West Africa. Three reasons 
were given for this: (1) that the low 
economic potential of the territory 
and the backwardness of the popula- 
tion made it impossible to attain the 
main purpose of the Mandates Sys- 
tem and the purposes of the Trustee- 
ship System—namely, ultimate self- 
government and separate statehood; 
(2) that the immediate aim of the 
Mandate—the development of the 
territory and its people—could only 
be satisfactorily carried on at the ex- 
pense of the mandatory power 
which, in the nature of things, it 
could not undertake; and (3) that in 
the Union Government’s view the 
uncertainty as to the eventual future 
of the territory militated against ra- 
cial tranquillity and the best pos- 
sible development of the country. 


Population Consulted 


The Union Government further 
stated that it was implicit in the 
Mandates System that no change 
should be introduced into the form 
of government of a mandated terri- 
tory except with the specific consent 
of the people of the Territory. The 
European population of South-West 
Africa having previously expressed 
its wish that the Mandate should be 
terminated and the territory incor- 
porated into the Union, the Govern- 
ment had then proceeded to consult 
the non-European population. The 
results of these consultations were: 
in favor of incorporation with the 
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Union, 208,850; against, 33,520; not 
consulted, 56,790. 

The Union Government therefore 
maintained that having considered 
the wishes of the people regarding 
the future status of the territory, 
those wishes should be speedily im- 
plemented. Field Marshal Smuts as- 
sured the Assembly, however, that 
the Union Government clearly un- 
derstood that its international re- 
sponsibility precluded it from taking 
advantage of the war situation to 
effect a change in the status of South- 
West Africa without consultation 
with either the peoples or with the 
competent international organs. 

South Africa’s proposals and views 
gave rise to sharp differences of 
opinion in the Assembly, Dr. Kerno 
continued. Most representatives con- 
cluded that the General Assembly 
should not accede to the Union Gov- 
ernment’s suggestions. Differences 
were expressed on the legal and 
practical foundations of the matter. 
Some representatives thought that 
economic and social considerations, 
or geographical proximity, were not 
sufficient justification for political 
annexation of the territory by South 
Africa. Still others said that the 
Charter did not make it obligatory 
to place mandated territories under 
the Trusteeship System. 


Assembly's Resolution 


Dr. Kerno then recalled the As- 
sembly’s first resolution on the 
South-West African question. This 
noted with satisfaction that the Un- 
ion Government had recognized the 
interest and concern shown by the 
United Nations in the matter of the 
future status of territories held un- 
der the League of Nations Mandate. 


The Assembly declared itself un- 
able to accede to incorporation of 
the territory into the Union, since 
the African inhabitants of South- 
West Africa have not yet secured 
political autonomy or reached a 
stage of political development per- 
mitting them to express a considered 
opinion which it could recognize. In- 
stead, it recommended that the re- 
gion be placed under the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship System. The Union 
Government was invited to propose 
a Trusteeship Agreement for that 
purpose. The South African repre- 
sentative, although abstaining from 
voting on this resolution, assured the 
Assembly that his government would 
continue to administer the territory 
“in the spirit of the mandate.” 
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Continuing his historical review, 
Dr. Kerno then recalled that the 
Union Government submitted a re- 
port to the United Nations on its 
administration of South-West Africa 
during 1946. Subsequently, during 
the General Assembly’s second ses- 
sion in 1947, the South African rep- 
resentative explained that the an- 
nual reports on the territory would 
contain the same type of informa- 
tion as was required to be submitted 
for Non-Self-Governing Territories 
under Article 73(e) of the Charter. 
The representative said his govern- 
ment expected that the report would 
not be dealt with as if a Trusteeship 
Agreement had, in fact, been con- 
cluded for the territory. His govern- 
ment further concluded that since 
the League of Nations had ceased to 
exist, the right to submit petitions 
could no longer be exercised, for 
that right presupposed the existence 
of the right of control and super- 
vision—a right which, in South 
Africa’s opinion, the United Nations 
did not have with regard to South- 
West Africa. 


The General Assembly _ then 
adopted a resolution, by 41 votes 
to 10 with four abstentions, which 
firmly maintained its previous rec- 
ommendations that South-West Af- 
rica should be placed under the 
Trusteeship System, and again urged 
the Union Government to submit a 
Trusteeship Agreement for the ter- 
ritory. The Assembly also authorized 
the Trusteeship Council to examine 
the Union Government’s report on 
the territory. In replying to the 
Council’s subsequent questionnaire 
the Union Government declined any 
obligation to transmit the informa- 
tion requested but, in view of the 
widespread interest shown in the ad- 
ministration of South-West Africa, 
and in accordance with normal 
democratic practice, would willingly 
make available to the world such 
facts and figures as were readily at 
its disposal. 


Council’s Views 


At its third session the Trustee- 
ship Council reported to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on its examination 
of the information submitted. The 
Council noted that the indigenous 
inhabitants had no franchise, no 
eligibility to office, no representation 
in the governing bodies, nor in the 
territory’s administration. It was im- 
possible, the Council declared, to 
judge clearly from the information 
before it, the extent to which the 





indigenous population shared in the 
prosperity of the territory, or wheth- 
er the measures already taken, or 
contemplated by the Union Govern- 
ment, were adequate for advancing 
the economic position of the people. 

As a matter of principle, the 
Council expressed its opposition to 
racial segregation, stating that while 
it lacked precise information as to 
the reasons for the urban segrega- 
tion policy, it considered that great 
efforts should be made to eliminate, 
through education and other positive 
measures, whatever reasons might 
exist to explain such segregation. 

At the Assembly discussions on 
this in 1948, the Union Govern- 
ment’s representative criticized the 
Council’s interpretation of its func- 
tions with regard to the examination 
of the report on South-West Africa. 
He added that after re-examining 
the question from every angle his 
government had again concluded 
that it would be inconsistent with 
the interests of South-West Africa, 
and with those of the Union, to 
place the territory under the author- 
ity of the Trusteeship Council. This 
being so, the Union Government 
found it could not accede to the As- 
sembly’s request to submit a Trustee- 
ship Agreement of its own free will, 
and was firmly resolved that the ter- 
ritory should in the future be ad- 
ministered with due regard to the 
need for improving the material and 
moral welfare of the population as 
a whole. 


Position Maintained 


The Assembly’s decision was to 
“maintain” its previous recommenda- 
tions that South-West Africa be 
placed under Trusteeship, and note 
with regret that such proposals had 
not been carried out. The resolution 
recommended that, without preju- 
dice to its earlier resolutions on the 
subject, and, until agreement was 
reached by the United Nations re- 
garding the territory’s future, South 
Africa should continue to supply an- 
nually information on the adminis- 
tration of the territory, and the 
Trusteeship Council should examine 
such information and submit its ob- 
servations to the Assembly. 

A new stage in the developments 
was reached in July, 1949. Writing 
to the Secretary-General in what 
constituted a reply to the Assembly’s 
1948 resolution, the Union Govern- 
ment announced that it had “regret- 
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fully come to the conclusion that in 
the interests of efficient administra- 
tion” no further reports on South- 
West Africa would be forwarded to 
the United Naticns. Its previous re- 
ports, the Union Government stated, 
had been used as an opportunity for 
unjustified criticism and _ censure. 
The letter expressed regret that “it 
has not been possible to achieve an 
understanding with the United Na- 
tions of the unique nature of the 
circumstances necessarily governing 
South-West Africa’s relationship with 
the Union.” The communication re- 
affirmed South Africa’s assurance to 
the Assembly of administering the 
territory “in the spirit of the Man- 
date.” It also declared that a new 
arrangement for closer association 
of the territory with South Africa 
did not mean incorporation or ab- 
sorption. The Union Government 
also transmitted to the United Na- 
tions, for information only, a copy 
of Act No. 23 of 1949, which intro- 
duced certain changes in the form of 
association between the territory and 
South Africa. 

Under this Act, the South-West 
Africa Legislative Assembly would 
consist of eighteen members elected 
by the territory’s registered voters. 
Only Union nationals of European 
descent may vote and be elected 
either to the Union Parliament, or 
the Legislative Assembly of the ter- 
ritory. The latter would continue not 
to be subject to the Union’s taxation 
system. 


South Africa Censured 


After examining this communica- 
tion at its fifth session last July, the 
Trusteeship Council informed the 
General Assembly that the Union 
Government’s refusal to submit fur- 
ther reports on the territory pre- 
cluded the Council from exercising 
further functions regarding the ex- 
amination of reports on it. 

When the question again came be- 
fore the Assembly, at its fourth 
session, several representatives cen- 
sured the Union Government for the 
attitude it had adopted toward the 
previous Assembly resolutions. Some 
speakers considered that by the 1949 
Act, South Africa had virtually in- 
corporated the territory of South- 
West Africa and that it no longer 
recognized the existence of the man- 
date. After intensive debate, the As- 
sembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
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mittee decided to grant a hearing to 
the Rev. Michael Scott, an Anglican 
clergyman, who claimed to represent 
the Hereros, one of the three main 
tribes of South-West Africa, and 
whose credentials had been found to 
be in order by a special sub-commit- 
tee. 

Following the Rev. Scott’s oral 
statement to the Fourth Committee, 
the South African representative 
stated that, in the light of events, his 
government had instructed him to 
withdraw from all further discussion 
of the question. 

In plenary meeting the South Af- 
rican delegate reiterated his govern- 
ment’s view that the closer associa- 
tion between the Union and the ter- 
ritory was not only within the scope 
of the Mandate, but was not an “an- 
nexation” as the territory still re- 
tained its separate identity. 


Assembly’s Decisions 


The Assembly went on to approve 
two resolutions on the South-West 
African question. It reiterated all its 
previous resolutions in the matter, 
and invited the Union Government 
to resume the submission of reports 
on the territory and to comply with 
the decisions contained in previous 
resolutions. The Assembly’s second 
resolution dealt with the request for 
an advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This was 
adopted by 40 votes to seven with 
four abstentions. 

The second part of Dr. Kerno’s 
statement dealt with the legal issues 
raised by the question. He first 
pointed out that there were four 
basic international instruments and 
decisions which determined the status 
of South-West Africa after the end 
of the First World War. These were: 
(1) Articles 118 and 119, of the 
Treaty of Versailles; (2) Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; (3) the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers allocating 
the Mandates; and (4) the Mandate 
for South-West Africa. 

The examination of these texts led 
to the following conclusions: first, 
that Articles 118 and 119 of the 
Treaty of Versailles represent a com- 
plete renunciation on the part of 
Germany of all her rights and titles 
to her overseas possessions, includ- 
ing South-West Africa; secondly, 
that Germany’s renunciation was in 
favor of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers—that is, the 


United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan; it was not 
in favor of the League of Nations, 
nor of the Union of South Africa; 
thirdly, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was an integral part of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Articles 118 
and 119 of that Treaty, must there- 
fore be read and understood in con- 
nection with the Covenant. 

After surveying some of the Per- 
manent Court decisions relevant to 
the status of Mandated Territories, 
Dr. Kerno dealt with the practice of 
the League of Nations. Conclusions 
were definite, he said, that sov- 
ereignty did not rest with the Man- 
datory Power. The records of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission 
showed that this body at all times 
assumed the unequivocal and em- 
phatic view that the Mandatory did 
not possess sovereignty Over man- 
dated territories. This conclusion had 
been approved in the reports and 
resolutions adopted by the Council 
of the League. 

Under the mandate the Union 
had assumed specific obligations with 
respect to the administration and 
legislation of the territory; obliga- 
tions which clearly had an interna- 
tional character. 


Charter’s Provisions 


Dr. Kerno recalled that there had 
been a sharp division of opinion in 
the General Assembly concerning 
the legal issues of whether or not 
the United Nations Charter makes it 
compulsory to place a Mandated 
territory under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. While the Assembly had re- 
peatedly recommended that South- 
West Africa be placed under Trus- 
teeship, no two-thirds majority had 
been found to confirm the view that 
“it is the clear intention of Chapter 
XII of the Charter that all terri- 
tories previously held under Man- 
date, until granted self-government 
or independence, shall be brought 
under the Trusteeship System, and 
that therefore the placing of such 
territories under Trusteeship was 
obligatory.” 

Those Members believing that the 
placing of a Mandated territory un- 
der Trusteeship was compulsory, 
had placed special emphasis on the 
fact that the word “voluntary” ap- 
pears only in the third category of 
territories listed under Article 77. 
These members argued that the word 
“voluntary” in Paragraph (c) ex- 
cluded the idea that the placing of 
territories now held under Mandate, 
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as specified in Paragraph (a) was 
also voluntary. 

On the other hand, Dr. Kerno 
pointed out that Members believing 
the Trusteeship System was volun- 
tary, considered that Article 75 of 
the Charter refers to such territories 
as might be placed under Trustee- 
ship by subsequent individual agree- 
ments, and that Article 77 similarly 
states that the Trusteeship System 
shall apply to such territories as 
might be placed thereunder by means 
of Trusteeship Agreements. 


Four Possibilities 


Dr. Kerno then took up the ques- 
tion of competence to change the 
status of South-West Africa. The 
Court may conclude that there is an 
obligation to place the territory un- 
der Trusteeship. If the Court reaches 
the opinion that there is no such 
obligation and, further, that the 
Mandate is no longer in force, then 
there would be four alternative solu- 
tions as to the right to modify the 
status of the territory. There would 
first be the possibility that the man- 
datory power might be the compe- 
tent authority to determine and 
modify the status of the territory. 
It was the normal practice under 
the Mandate System that the status 
of a territory was modified by the 
Council of the League, in co-opera- 
tion with the mandatory power. It 
would perhaps be argued, Dr. Kerno 
continued, that with the League’s 
disappearance, the mandatory power 
could by itself make the determina- 
tion or modification which formerly 
could be made only with the con- 
sent, and in accordance with terms 
adopted by the League Council. Un- 
der this hypothesis it could be con- 
tended that the Mandatory, remain- 
ing bound by the obligations of the 
Mandate, could only make a modi- 
fication compatible with the prin- 
ciples of the Mandate. 

The second possibility, that of the 
determination of the future status 
by the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, would likewise remain to be 
considered. If the Mandate con- 
tinues, the Council having disap- 
peared, the Principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers could now act at 
least in so far as the determination 
and modification of the status are 
concerned, possibly in the same ca- 
pacity as the Council of the League, 
had it continued in existence. 

The third possibility, that the 
United Nations had succeeded to 
the position of the League of Na- 
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tions with regard to the Mandates, 
must be taken into consideration. 
This possibility might be considered 
either from the viewpoint that the 
United Nations is the successor of 
the League of Nations or that the 
League in relation to the Mandates 
System served as the representative 
of the international community, and 
that this position has now been taken 
by the United Nations. 

The fourth possibility was that it 
is the inhabitants’ right to determine 
and modify their present status. If 
it was assumed that the Mandate 
continued, the view would be that 
the status quo, or an international 
regime compatible with the basic ob- 
jectives of the Mandates System, 
must be maintained until such time 
as the inhabitants of the territory are 
able to stand alone. Only at that 
time, under this hypothesis, could 
there be a modification. 


“A Sacred Trust’”’ 


In conclusion, Dr. Kerno told the 
Court that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations had treated as 
“a sacred trust” the well-being and 
development of peoples not yet able 
to govern themselves. The United 
Nations had taken up this noble 
idea. “The difficulties which have 
arisen in this special case,” he ob- 
served, “are particularly compli- 
cated and important. The United 
Nations has been ceaselessly con- 
cerned with this case since its incep- 
tion, and successive Assemblies have 
clearly indicated their intentions. | 
have the firm hope that the Court’s 
opinion will constitute a solid basis 
which will permit a rapid and satis- 
factory conclusion to be found.” 


Philippine’s Views 


Following Dr. Kerno’s presenta- 
tion, the Court on May 19 began 
hearing oral statements by Member 
governments, beginning with that of 
Judge Jose Ingles, of the Philippines. 
In the course of a lengthy statement, 
Judge Ingles made the following 
main points: (1) That South-West 
Africa is under the protection of the 
international community. (2) That 
the United Nations has, in fact, as- 
sumed certain functions over the ter- 
ritory, such as the examination of 
annual reports dealing with the ter- 
ritory and of petitions. (3) That the 
Union of South Africa cannot re- 
nounce her obligations toward the 





territory without also renouncing her 
rights and authority over it. (4) That 
South Africa has no right to modify 
the international status of the terri- 
tory. (5S) That South Africa has an 
international obligation to place the 
territory under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. And, (6) that the United Na- 
tions, as representative of the inter- 
national community and guarantor 
of the new world order, may decide 
on the reversion of South-West Af- 
rica to the international community. 

On the strength of these argu- 
ments, Judge Ingles submitted that 
the Union Government was required 
in good faith to negotiate and con- 
clude a Trusteeship Agreement for 
South-West Africa without delay. 
Pending the placing of the territory 
under Trusteeship, the Union Gov- 
ernment was under international ac- 
countability to the United Nations 
for the territory’s administration, by 
virtue of Articles 73 and 74 of Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter. 

The Court’s hearings of oral state- 
ments was due to be continued on 
May 22, and these were expected to 
last about three days. 


Governments Invited 
To Send Trainees 
Invitations to send participants 
to the Asian Training Centre in 
Pakistan this fall have been sent 
to fifteen governments by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, one 
of the sponsoring agencies. At the 
Centre, responsible officials and 
others concerned will receive train- 
ing in modern methods of plan- 
ning and appraising agricultural 
and allied development projects. 
Establishment of the Centre, 
officially designated the Asian 
Centre on Agricultural and Allied 
Development Projects, was an- 
nounced in Karachi on April 24. 
It will be in operation in Lahore, 
Pakistan, from October 1 through 
December 22, 1950. It is spon- 
sored jointly by the Government 
of Pakistan, the United Nations, 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and 
FAO, with the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
co-operating, and it will be the 
first international training centre 
of this type ever conducted. 
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Great Topics Distinguish 
Law Commission Agenda 


Eminent jurists are meeting at Geneva to forward 
a basic United Nations objective—the development 
and codification of International law. 


N June 5 the fifteen eminent 

jurists who compose the Inter- 
national Law Commission will meet 
in Geneva for the Commission’s 
second session. The Commission is 
the principal instrument for achiev- 
ing a basic objective of the United 
Nations, the development and codi- 
fication of international law, and the 
provisional agenda of the forthcom- 
ing session touches on most aspects 
of its responsibility. 

The regime of the high seas, 
formulation of the Nurnberg prin- 
ciples, a code of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind, the 
problem of international criminal 
jurisdiction, the law of treaties, ar- 
bitral procedure, evidence of cus- 
tomary international law and the 
right of asylum: all these great 
topics appear on a modest single- 
page document. And, for good 
measure, there are two organizational 
items, one on relations with other 
organs and outside organizations 
and the second on the date and place 
of the next session. 

On the substantive agenda items, 
however, the Commission will have 
before it working papers prepared 
by members who were assigned 
these topics at the last session. 


Regime of the High Seas 


J. P. A. Francois’ report on the 
regime of the high seas contains 22 
chapters and deals with such matters 
as the conception of freedom of the 
sea, the definition of a ship, the slave 
trade, the right of pursuit, the breadth 
of the territorial sea, and the con- 
tinental shelf. 

On this subject, the Assembly at 
its last session requested the Com- 
mission to include the regime of ter- 
ritorial waters in the list of topics 
to be given priority. 
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Formulation of the Nurnberg 
principles is the subject of a paper 
by another Commission member, 
Rapporteur Spiropoulous. The paper 
formulates five principles of the 
Nurnberg trials as follows: 


1. Any person who commits or is 
an accomplice in the commission of 
an act which constitutes a crime un- 
der international law is responsible 
therefore and liable to punishment. 


2. The fact that domestic law 
does not punish an act which is an 
international crime does not free the 
perpetrator of such crime from re- 
sponsibility under international law. 


3. The fact that a person who 
committed an international crime 
acted as Head of State or public of- 
ficial does not free him from re- 
sponsibility under international law 
or mitigate punishment. 


4. The fact that a person acted 
pursuant to order of his Govern- 
ment or of a superior does not free 
him from responsibility under inter- 
national law. It may, however, be 
considered in mitigation of punish- 
ment, if justice so requires. 


5. Any person charged with a 
crime under international law has 
the right to a fair trial on the facts 
and law. 


The report lists three kinds of 
crimes: crimes against peace, war 
crimes (violations of the laws or 
customs of war), and crimes against 
humanity. 

Included in this same agenda item 
is the preparation of a draft code of 
offenses against the peace and secu- 
rity of mankind. Following the Com- 
mission’s decision at its last session 
Mr. Spiropoulous has prepared a 
working paper on this subject. In this 
he makes the point that, in his opinion, 
the Nurnberg principles were not 
meant to be incorporated wholly into 
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the draft code, but rather “appreci- 
ated.” He then lists ten crimes, as the 
first of several topics of discussion on 
this question. 


International Criminal Jurisdiction 


At its last session the Commission 
discussed the subject of international 
criminal jurisdiction. Two rapporteurs 
—Ricardo J. Alfaro and A. E. F. 
Sandstrom—were requested to sub- 
mit one or more working papers. 
Each rapporteur has submitted a 
paper, and the two differ radically 
in their conclusions. 

Mr. Alfaro concludes that: “The 
essential question before the Com- 
mission is whether it is desirable or 
feasible to institute an international 
criminal jurisdiction for the preven- 
tion and punishment of international 
crimes. My answer to that question 
is unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
...” He also considers it possible to 
establish a Criminal Chamber in the 
International Court, though amend- 
ment of Article 34 of the Court’s 
Statute (which denies it criminal 
jurisdiction) would first be neces- 
sary. 

In Mr. Sandstrom’s opinion, on 
the other hand, “a permanent judi- 
cial criminal organ . . . would be im- 
paired by very serious defects and 
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would do more harm than good. The 
time cannot as yet be considered ripe 
for the establishment of such an or- 
gan. If such a judicial organ is to 
be established, it is submitted that 

. it would be preferable to pro- 
vide for the possibility of establish- 
ing a Criminal Chamber of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in case 
of need. The defects would then be 
less noticeable, and such a possibility 
could perhaps in a given case meet 
the criticisms raised against the Nurn- 
berg trial.” 


The Law of Treaties 


James L. Brierly submits a draft 
convention on the Law of Treaties. 
Its eleven articles deal with the def- 
inition of treaties, the capacity to 
make treaties; and the process of 
making treaties. To these, Professor 
Brierly says, other chapters must ob- 
viously be added to cover the inter- 
pretation of treaties and their ter- 
mination. Also to be considered is a 
possible addition on the obligation 
or effect of treaties. Explaining the 
scope given to the term “treaty” Pro- 
fessor Brierly points out that the 
draft does not by any means cover 
the sphere of international contrac- 
tual obligations. However, it takes 
into account agreements of a treaty 
character embodied in the practice 
of “Exchanges of Notes.” 


Arbitration Procedure 


In his report on this subject, 
Georges Scelle points out that tradi- 
tional arbitration procedures have 
proved inadequate in certain circum- 
stances. He envisages the work of 
the Commission in this field as the 
revision of the Hague Code of 1907 
with a view to the conclusion of an- 
other multilateral convention which 
should, in principle, be universal. He 
then submits and discusses a com- 
prehensive but preliminary draft: a 
study designed “to bring the author- 
ity and effectiveness of courts of ar- 
bitration as closely as possible into 
line with those of an established 
judicial body.” 


Evidence of Customary Law 


The Commission’s Statute also di- 
rects it to consider ways and means 
of making the evidence of custom- 
ary international law more readily 
available. The Commission, in its 
first session, gave its attention to 
two methods —the collection and 
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publication of documents concern- 
ing state practice, and the collection 
of decisions of national and inter- 
national courts on questions of inter- 
national law. 

Following the discussion, Manley 
O. Hudson, the Chairman, was in- 
vited to prepare a working paper. 
In his report, Judge Hudson lists 
the evidence of customary interna- 
tional law as: texts of international 
instruments, decisions of interna- 
tional courts, decisions of national 
courts, national legislation, diplo- 
matic correspondence, opinions of 
national legal advisers, and practice 
of international organizations. 


He proposes various ways of mak- 
ing this material more available, and 
concludes by suggesting the possi- 
bility of a convention providing for 
a comprehensive exchange of govern- 
ment publications on questions of 
international law and _ international 
relations. He suggests, too, that the 
Secretariat consider the appointment 
of a permanent legal correspondent 
in each Member country. 

A fourth topic proposed for codi- 
fication during the first session, but 
not given priority, is that of the right 
of asylum. [A dispute between Peru 
and Colombia which involved this 
right is now on the calendar of the 
International Court of Justice.] A 
report on the right of asylum was 
assigned to Jesus M. Yepes, and ap- 
pears as an agenda item. 


Rights and Duties of States 


In 1949, the Commission pre- 
pared a draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States, defining 
four rights and ten duties. This draft 
was discussed at length by the As- 
sembly at its last session. The As- 
sembly considered the draft “a no- 
table and substantial contribution 
towards the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its 
codification,” and commended it to 
the continuing interest of Member 
States and jurists of all nations. 

Further, the Assembly sent the 
draft to Members, asking them to 
furnish comments and suggestions 
not later than July 1, 1950. Specifi- 
cally, Members were asked whether 
the Assembly should take further 
action on the draft Declaration and, 
if so, what was the exact nature of 
the document to be aimed at and the 
future procedure to be adopted in 
relation to if. 

This resolution will now be con- 
sidered by the Law Commission. 


Bulgaria Replies 


In Observer Case 


A reply irom Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister Vladimir Poptomov regard- 
ing the wounding of a United Na- 
tions observer at the Greek-Bulgarian 
border on April 6 (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. VIII, no. 9) has been received 
by Acting Secretary-General Byron 
Price. At the request of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie had cabled to the Foreign Min- 
ister on April 11. 

The reply, dated May 12, said that 
no meeting had been agreed on for 
April 6 between the representatives 
of the Greek and Bulgarian frontier 
guards, and that Bulgarian frontier 
authorities did not receive through 
the usual channel from the Greek 
frontier authorities an invitation to 
such a meeting. A letter dated March 
21 from the Greek military com- 
mander at Ehinou, addressed to the 
Bulgarian military commander of 
the town of Zlatograd, was trans- 
mitted in an irregular way and 
reached the competent Bulgarian 
frontier authorities only on April 9. 
Furthermore, the letter did not men- 
tion the fact that two observers were 
to attend the requested meeting. 

The Bulgarian frontier patrol 
acted in full accordance with the 
regular procedure when it fired in 
the direction of the six armed Greek 
soldiers who had penetrated into 
Bulgarian territory and had reached 
a point about 30 feet inside Bulgaria, 
the Bulgarian Foreign Minister’s let- 
ter said. They were dressed in Greek 
military uniform, and among them 
were no persons wearing a different 
uniform or any other distinctive in- 
signia. The Bulgarian frontier patrol, 
of course, had no knowledge of any 
requested meeting and could even 
less have supposed that United Na- 
tions observers were to attend be- 
cause they did not normally attend 
meetings between representatives of 
the two frontier guards. Greek sol- 
diers often penetrated into Bulgarian 
territory, as he regularly notified the 
Secretary-General, the Foreign Min- 
ister stated. 

His letter has been transmitted to 
the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans. 
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How the Commission on Human Rights 


Forged Its Draft of a First Covenant 


By DR. CHARLES MALIK 


Minister of Lebanon to the United States and 
Rapporteur of the Commission on Human 
Rights 


| "gang weeks of intense activity 
are not easy to appraise imme- 
diately at their close. The individual 
trees are too near to permit of the 
perception of the forest. Right per- 
spective is gained only after the lapse 
of some time, 
whereby one is in 
a position to view 
the work as a 
whole and at the 
same time to place 
it properly within 
the general world 
situation. Sound 
judgment is the 
fruit of responsi- 
ble reflection, and 
this is obviously a 
function of the 
mellowing process 
of time. Dr. Charles Malik 
Yet already a few significant land- 
marks do stand out from the general 
flux. I can only touch on the most 
important of them, and then only in 
the briefest possible terms. I think the 
records of our proceedings this time 
are richer in significant material for 
the thoughtful student than at any 
other previous session of the Com- 
mission. I am not talking of quantity 
only: I am referring to high-level 
debate and difference, rendered all 
the more significant owing to the 
absence of the Soviet States from our 
deliberations. It is natural for the dif- 
ferences in the non-Soviet world to 
become more pronounced in the ab- 
sence of the immediate Soviet chal- 
lenge. In this and in other respects, 
the Soviet presence is a tremendous 
boon. Their absence this time has not 
helped the cause of human rights. 
There were several significant reso- 
lutions taken by the Commission. 
There is first a recommendation that 
the Economic and Social Council 
recommend to the General Assembly 
to proceed at its fifth session with the 
elaboration of a special covenant on 
freedom of information. There is fur- 
ther a decision that the Commission 
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proceed at the first session it holds in 
1951 with the consideration of addi- 
tional Covenants and measures deal- 
ing with the economic, social, cul- 
tural, political and other categories 
of human rights, and a request that 
the Economic and Social Council 
approve this program of work. To this 
end the Commission also is seeking, 
through the intermediary of the Sec- 
retary-General, the active assistance 
of the specialized agencies and other 
organs of the United Nations. In the 
field of the prevention of discrimina- 
tion and the protection of minorities, 
the Commission took important de- 
cisions largely based on the delibera- 
tions of the sub-commission on that 
question. The educational resolution 
“noting with pleasure’ UNESCO's 
program in this field is especially 
noteworthy. Mention must also be 
made of the revision of the plan of 
the Yearbook on Human Rights, and 
of the resolution on the preparation 
of a bibliography on human rights. 


The Draft First Covenant 


However, almost the whole of this 
long session was devoted to the draft 
First Covenant on Human Rights. 
No time-limit whatsoever was im- 
posed on our consideration of this 
matter, so that the debate was, I 
think, as thorough as any organ of 
the United Nations ever had in re- 
gard to the elaboration of any text, 
not excluding the Declaration in any 
of its stages. It is therefore to this 
significant debate on the Covenant 
that I particularly wish to turn my 
attention in this article. 

There was a general agreement that 
the present Covenant is not to be 
called simply “the Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights,” but “the First Covenant 
on Human Rights.” In its substantive 
part the present text relates to the 
basic civil and personal liberties. It is 
the intention of the Commission— 
and the Commission’s resolution on 
its program of work for next year 
embodies this intention—progressive- 
ly to work out additional Covenants 
covering the remainder of the total 
platform of the Declaration. Some 
delegations urged the inclusion al- 
ready in this First Covenant of eco- 


nomic and social rights. But the view 
finally prevailed that, because the 
rights of the present text are more 
fully worked out (and in any event 
are less controversial) than economic 
and social rights, and because there 
was really no time at the sixth session 
to do full justice to these important 
rights, this First Covenant be limited 
to its present scope and immediately 
next year the Commission take up 
the consideration of supplementary 
instruments. 


Two Problems 


The Preamble raised two problems: 
whether and how precisely to relate 
this Covenant to the Declaration, and 
whether to express the view that 
these rights and freedoms are not an 
ad hoc collection of formulations con- 
ferred upon man (and therefore ca- 
pable of being withdrawn at will) by 
the pleasure of the powers to be, but 
somehow belong to his very nature. 
The utmost (which anyhow is not 
bad) that could be incorporated re- 
garding the latter problem was the 
recital: “recognizing that the rights 
and freedoms recognized in this Cove- 
nant flow from the inherent dignity 
of the human person.” The further 
decision by the Commission to use 
throughout the text the term “recog- 
nized” rather than “defined,” as the 
proper description of our relationship 
and that of “The States Parties here- 
to” to the rights and freedoms of the 
Covenant, is also significant in this 
connection. 

Concerning the first problem, the 
objective outcome was only to use 
the phrase: “bearing in mind the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” This is of course no precise 
juridical definition of the relationship 
between the two documents. But a 
close examination of the debate on 
this issue (namely, the issue of the 
expression of the precise relationship 
between the Covenant and the Dec- 
laration), whether in sub-committee 
or in plenary, will reveal, I think, the 
general feeling that this expression 
had better be left to the Preamble of 
the enabling resolution whereby the 
General Assembly will adopt this 
Covenant. In this enabling resolution 
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it is the General Assembly speaking, 
whereas in the Covenant proper it is 
only “the States Parties hereto.” Such 
an important doctrinal matter as the 
organic relationship between the Dec- 
laration and the Covenant should be 
reserved to the decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and not to the opinion 
of “the States Parties hereto.” 

Whatever be the manner with which 
the General Assembly might express 
this organic relationship (and it can 
be shown that “organic” it definitely 
is, even though one passes from the 
“declarative” to the “juridical” level), 
it was decidedly felt that the Cove- 
nant should not be construed (nor 
should its language be such as to sug- 
gest or justify that it be construed) 
as either weakening the moral or 
juridical force of the Declaration, or 
implying that the rights and freedoms 
of the Declaration receive their 
“observance” or “implementation” 
first in the Covenant, or suggesting 
that the other rights and freedoms 
not included in this Covenant are 
relatively less important. Everybody 
was anxious to guard the integral 
original authority of the Declaration. 
From this point of view, perhaps the 
simplest way of expressing this rela- 
tionship is to say that the Covenant 
“facilitates the application” of the 
Declaration. 


Possibility of Derogation 


The non-discrimination language 
of Article 2 of the Declaration has 
found its way to both Article 1 and 
and Article 17 of the present draft 
Covenant. Some delegations, how- 
ever, believe that it should figure only 
in Article 1, and will in the future 
press for its deletion from Article 17, 
their argument being that while surely 
the convenanting States must, subject 
to the derogation provisions of Ar- 
ticle 2, ensure to all their subjects, 
without any distinction, the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights recognized in 
the Covenant, such complete non- 
discrimination is impossible and non- 
sense so far as equality before the 
law, and equal protection of the law, 
in general, is concerned. 

Article 2, expressing the possibility 
of general derogation from the pro- 
visions of the Covenant, is most im- 
portant. There are two improvements 
in the present text over its previous 
versions. In the first place, the condi- 
tions under which such derogation is 
possible are stated to be the event “of 
a state of emergency officially pro- 
claimed by the authorities” or the 
event of “public disaster.” Both these 
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cases are more precise and less capa- 
ble of flexible interpretation than 
such concepts as “the public interest” 
or “the general welfare” that figured 
in previous formulations. Thus “pub- 
lic disaster” is something quite ex- 
treme, and it is a grave responsibility 
for any Government to “proclaim 
officially” before the whole world 
that a certain situation is “a state of 
emergency.” The second improve- 
ment is that it is now clear that the 
derogation possible is “to the extent 
strictly limited by the exigencies of 
the situation.” The transposition of 
this phrase to its present location ren- 
ders this interpretation unambigu- 
ously certain. 

The second paragraph of Article 2 
is one of the most important of the 
whole Covenant. This paragraph for- 
bids derogation from Articles 3, 4, 5 
(paragraphs 1 and 2), 7, 11, 12 and 
13. These are (subject to the modali- 
ties and particular limitations internal 
to each Article) the right to life, free- 
dom from torture and medical or 
scientific experimentation, freedom 
from slavery and servitude, freedom 
from imprisonment merely on the 
ground of inability to fulfill a con- 
tractual obligation, the non-retro- 
activity of laws, the right to juridical 
personality, and the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion. 
{t is therefore conceded that no 
emergency or public disaster whatso- 
ever can justify any derogation from 
any of these rights. If the words 
“basic”, “fundamental”, “inherent”, 
“inalienable” (and the last three fig- 
ure either in the Charter or in the 
Declaration) apply to human rights, 
surely the instance of their applica- 
tion is to this core of rights from 
which there can be no derogation 
whatsoever under any circumstances. 
This is the irreducible basis of our 
humanity. To go beyond this limit is 
not to have on your hands a “human 
person” with an “inherent dignity”. 
I believe there are other rights, both 
in the present draft and especially 
later on when we come to the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights, that 
belong to the same inalienable core. 
But at least we have here the begin- 
ning of a precise international juridi- 
cal definition of the concept of “in- 
alienability”. The international com- 
munity is prepared to recognize and 
admit that there are certain things 
about man from which there can be 
no appeal whatsoever. This means 
that the State acknowledges that 
there is a law above itself against 
which it may not trespass. The con- 
sequences of this acknowledgment 
are incalculable. 


At several points in the unfolding 
of the debate the Commission had to 
grapple with the important issue of 
the relationship between the Cove- 
nant and the covenanting States on 
the one hand, and the United Nations 
on the other. The question was this: 
after the Covenant comes into force, 
would it be thence-forward the ex- 
clusive concern of the covenanting 
States, or would the United Nations 
(whether the Commission on Human 
Rights, or the Economic and Social 
Council or in particular the General 
Asembly) continue to be actively and 
significantly concerned with it? The 
tendency of the Commission this 
time has been decidedly in favor of 
the first alternative. In the past, the 
opposite tendency was more domi- 
nant: or at least the present tendency - 
was not as clear and unconcealed as 
it was this time. Some members used 
the appellation “closed corporation” 
to this particular conception; the op- 
posite conception would therefore be 
appropriately termed “open corpora- 
tion.” 


Argument of Supporters 


The argument of the supporters of 
the “closed corporation” idea is that 
it is only fair to have those who pub- 
licly covenant themselves in this field 
be exclusively responsible for the 
operation of their Covenant, and that 
to grant the United Nations con- 
tinued effective concern beyond the 
preparation and adoption of the Cov- 
enant is to invite undue meddling in 
the internal affairs of the Parties to 
the Covenant by those who did not 
join it; and this would be manifestly 
unjust, since precisely those who were 
willing co-operatively and juridically 
to promote human rights would be 
targets of criticism and attack by 
those who were not willing to co- 
operate with them by exposing them- 
selves to the same criticism. This 
argument in part stems from the fun- 
damental lack of confidence in the 
general world situation. The argu- 
ment of the opposing school is that 
the United Nations is obligated by 
the Charter to maintain its interest in 
human rights situations all over the 
world, that it is therefore only right 
for it to keep up its concern in the 
fortunes of its own offspring, the 
Covenant, that a “closed corporation” 
would tend to split up rather than 
unify the world, and that it is not 
clear that the cause of human rights 
would be served in the long run by 
insulating the covenanting States 
from any challenging intercourse 
(whether just or unjust) with the 
non-covenanting States through the 
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agency of the United Nations. 

Past versions entertained the pos- 
sibility of the General Assembly in- 
quiring from any Government party 
to the Covenant how its law “gives 
effect to any of the provisions of this 
Covenant.” This possibility is com- 
pletely absent from the present draft. 
Past versions stipulated that a State 
party to the Covenant availing itself 
of the right of derogation should in- 
form the Secretary-General “fully of 
the measures which it has thus en- 
acted and the reasons therefore.” The 
present draft, on the other hand, 
makes the Secretary-General only an 
“intermediary” of tranmission to the 
other States, and in any case is silent 
on “the reasons therefore.” There is a 
similar significant contrast between 
past and present drafts of the provi- 
sions concerning amendments. An 
examination of the Articles on imple- 
mentation in this light will reveal that 
care has been taken to remove the 
question of implementation entirely 
from the sphere of the United Na- 
tions and to reserve it exclusively to 
the covenanting States. 

The underlying assumption is to 
frame an instrument which, once it 
is given birth to, will be an autono- 
mous, On-going concern, quite inde- 
pendent of the United Nations. The 
United Nations, through any of its 
organs, is not conceived as having 
any important, original, continuing 
relationship to the operation of the 
Covenant. This is an aspect of the 
present crisis of the United Nations. 
It is of course a crisis of faith. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the General 
Assembly, in the light of Articles 55 
and 56 of the Charter, will endorse 
this attitude. 


The Scheme of Implementation 


The scheme of implementation 
proposed (Part III of the present 
draft) is altogether new. It is in gen- 
eral the fusion of two schemes, one 
proposed by the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and the other 
by France. The three salient features 
about this scheme are that “com- 
plaints” (in point of fact, this word 
is carefully avoided) can only be 
made by States Parties to the Cov- 
enant against one another, that the 
Committee of seven to receive these 
“complaints” is a permanent organ 
to be set up by the States Parties to 
the Covenant, and that this Commit- 
tee is for the most part a good offices 
organ. The Committee is not to ad- 
judicate, but primarily to “ascertain 
the facts”; and the utmost it can do, 
when a “solution of the matter” is 
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not reached, is to “state in its report 
its conclusions on the facts.” The 
ultimate principle of this scheme is 
not to introduce a complicated co- 
ercive international machinery, but 
to leave it to the force of world pub- 
lic opinion, in the light of “conclu- 
sions” drawn by an impartial group 
of eminent men, to effect itself the 
desired implementation. 


A Close Decision 


The decision to have the Commit- 
tee involved in implementation elect- 
ed by the States Parties to the Cov- 
enant rather than by the International 
Court of Justice (as was proposed by 
France) was crucial and close (eight 
to six with one abstention). The chief 
argument of those who urged that 
the Court elect the Committee was 
that the Court, as the highest judicial 
organ of the United Nations, would 
at once ensure that political consid- 
erations played no role in the elec- 
tion of the Committee and (since the 
Court represented the whole of the 
United Nations) temper a bit the 
“closed corporation” character of the 
Covenant. The argument of the op- 
posing camp was that it was only 
right to allow the Parties to the Cov- 
enant to assume responsibility for its 
implementation, that the Court itself 
was the product of elections by the 
General Assembly, that it might not 
know much about human rights, and 
that to ask it to carry out these elec- 
tions was to introduce a new func- 
tion into its constitution, what would 
amount to a revision of its Statute. 
The debate on this matter was one of 
the important debates of the whole 
session, and the closeness of the vote 
shows that the Commission was al- 
most equally divided on it. 

The possibility of petitions by indi- 
viduals or by non-governmental or- 
ganizations was rejected by the Com- 
mission, by a much greater margin 
than last year. Concerning non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, a compro- 
mise proposal was advanced and de- 
feated that only national organiza- 
tions or international organizations 
specifically approved (the former by 
the State concerned, the latter by the 
Economic and Social Council) for 
the purpose of filing petitions, be 
granted this right. The mood of the 
Commission was decidedly against 
any non-governmental interference in 
human rights affairs. The state alone 
was to grant (better, recognize), 
guarantee and protect human rights, 
and man could not complain except 
through the state (in the scheme en- 
visaged the state was always perforce 
another state than one’s own). 


The story of every substantive Ar- 
ticle merits a whole chapter. It is, in- 
deed, a fascinating story. The writing 
of such a story is a task apart. The 
debate at times reached a very high 
level of reflection, wherein ultimate 
issues were boldly and frankly faced, 
concerning: the world situation; the 
diverse juridical systems; governmen- 
tal responsibility; whether we aim at 
the production merely of a least com- 
mon denominator or of something, in 
one respect or another, lying beyond 
and therefore challenging the law 
and practice of any participating 
Government; the dialectic between 
the politically possible and the hu- 
manly necessary; the mandate of the 
Commission and its relationship on 
the one hand to the Economic and 
Social Council and on the other to 
the Member Governments; whether 
the members of the Commission rep- 
resent their Governments purely and 
simply, or whether they are in addi- 
tion responsible to the United Na- 
tions and to humanity as a whole; 
the extent to which man can really 
be made the subject of international 
law; the possibilities and modes of 
implementation; the dangers of lim- 
iting the right of petition to States; 
the question of the minimum number 
of adhering States to bring the Cov- 
enant into force, and whether this 
number should include some, or all 
or a majority of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; the pos- 
sibility that there has occurred since 
San Francisco a real slump in the 
international enthusiasm for human 
rights; the real practical national and 
international ways, whether within 
or without the United Nations, for 
the promotion of human rights. The 
interested student will find the care- 
ful perusal of our records most re- 
paying. 

The federal and colonial clauses 
(Articles 43 and 44 of the present 
draft) are among the most important 
in the Covenant. They were not dis- 
cussed at all by the Commission, but 
were simply sent forward to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for its de- 
cision. It seems correct to say that 
here we have one of the major hur- 
dles which might mean the making 
or the breaking of the Covenant. 

A comparative examination of the 
previous and present texts in the light 
of the debate will reveal, I think, 
that in most cases there has occurred 
a considerable improvement both as 
to adequacy and precision. The pres- 
ent draft has been gone over, re- 
flected upon, thought out, much 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Commission to Diseuss Latin 
America’s Economie Problems 


ATIN AMERICA is a region with 
many economic problems and 
potentialities. To sponsor studies of 
these problems and to help facili- 
tate concerted action for meeting 
them so that the potentialities may 
be realized, is the task of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica. The Commission, established in 
1948, opens its third session at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, on June 5. 
The session will review the re- 
gion’s current economic situation 
and basic economic development 
problems. Its main background 
document is a comprehensive Sec- 
retariat study, entitled Economic 
Survey for Latin America, 1949. 
This examines the impact of recent 
world events and trends on the 
market, terms of trade and balance 
of payments position of the coun- 
tries of that region. The Survey also 
analyzes long-term trends in exports, 
imports, production, capital invest- 
ment and rate of population growth. 
It deals, too, with agricultural, min- 
ing, and industrial developments. 
The first Economic Survey of Latin 
America, that for 1948, was present- 
ed at the Commission’s second ses- 
sion at Havana, in June 1949. 
Prepared on a directive from the 
Commission’s first session (which 
met in June 1948 at Santiago), it 
reviewed the current economic situa- 
tion and stressed patterns of devel- 
opment, and the changes resulting 
from the war. It analyzed the situa- 
tion in manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries, in agriculture, mining, 
transportation and in foreign trade. 
It also considered the problem of 
inflation and its relation to balance 
of payments and to Latin America’s 
part in world economic rehabilitation. 


Additional Reports 


ECLA’s third session will consider, 
in addition to the 1949 Survey, two 
other Secretariat reports closely re- 
lated to economic development. One 
of these deals with trade trends and 
policies, the other examines the eco- 
nomic and legal status of investments 
in a number of countries. 

The session will also consider agri- 
cultural credit conditions and prob- 
lems in Central American countries, 
on which a Joint Working Party of 
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ECLA and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has submitted a 
report. This surveys existing agricul- 
tural credit facilities and require- 
ments and deals with types of credit 
available to farmers, interest rates, 
amounts of loans, and the institu- 
tions making loans to farmers. 

It is the second report by the Joint 
Working Party. The first, discussed 
at the Havana session last year, ex- 
amined the question of co-ordinated 
action to increase food production. 

Another item on the Commission’s 
provisional agenda concerns immi- 
gration. In this connection, a Secre- 
tariat report has been prepared on 
the situation and prospects of immi- 
gration in Brazil, Chile, and Ven- 
ezuela. 


Co-ordination of Activities 


A further item deals with co-or- 
dinating the activities of ECLA and 
those of the Inter-American Eco- 





nomic and Social Council. 

Finally, the Commission is to draw 
up its annual report for submission 
to the eleventh session of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. This will review the various ac- 
tivities of ECLA during the past year. 

In its first year, ECLA’s task was 
one mainly of organization and of 
preliminary surveying. Its second 
year was marked by intensive investi- 
gation of conditions and the analyses 
of problems. Now, it is hoped, the 
foundation has been laid for action 
towards solving Latin America’s eco- 
nomic, technological and develop- 
ment problems. 


Commission Observes 
Korean Elections 


The United Nations Commission 
on Korea will observe the elections 
of the Republic of Korea on May 30. 
The Commission will report to the 
General Assembly on the nature of 
the elections in the light of its man- 
date to observe “the continuing de- 
velopment of representative govern- 
ment.” Pre-election observations 
were made by five observer teams 
sent out from UNCOK’s headquar- 
ters at Seoul. 





Studies on How to Plan Development 


ROBLEMS connected with the 

planning of economic develop- 
ment measures are being discussed 
at a meeting of experts which began 
on May 15 in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Called together by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 
these experts will also consider the 
fields for international co-operation 
in meeting these problems. 

One general subject before them 
deals with the techniques of plan- 
ning, and involves the following 
topics: formulation of sectional, re- 
gional, and over-all development 
plans; obtaining basic information on 
the availability of resources; collec- 
tion and analysis of statistical data; 
budgetary planning; allocations of 
resources and manpower; and deter- 
mining priorities. 

A second general subject concerns 
administrative structures. Under this 
heading, the experts are studying: 
the establishment, role and authority 
of central development agencies; 
inter-relationships between a coun- 
try’s various economic planning agen- 
cies; and their relationships with 
budgetary authorities. 

Thirdly, the experts are discussing 


problems of execution and opera- 
tion. The following topics fall under 
this heading: implementing and in- 
tegrating individual programs; the 
extent and scope of planning ac- 
tivity; supervision and control of 
schemes in operation; the prepara- 
tion of progress reports, modifying 
plans; co-ordination between physi- 
cal and financial planning; and cen- 
tralized or decentralized execution of 
plans. 

Those attending the meeting are 
experts concerned with problems of 
planning development in Brazil, Co- 
lombia, India, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
Turkey and in the dependent terri- 
tories of France and the United 
Kingdom. They were invited in their 
personal capacities. 

This meeting was convened under 
a General Assembly resolution which 
authorizes the organization of semi- 
nars on special economic develop- 
ment problems. 

The records of the deliberations 
and the papers submitted by the ex- 
perts will be made available to Mem- 
ber governments and to the United 
Nations organs and specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 
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Social Commission Ends 


“Most Important Session” 


A work program in social affairs, long-range plans 
for child care, a draft Declaration on Rights of 
the Child, a program for rehabilitation of the 
handicapped are among session’s achievements. 


By JOSE A. CORREA 


Chairman of the Social Commission 


HE greater part of the world’s 

population is ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and lacks adequate medical and sani- 
tary facilities. Millions of children 
grow up without the benefit of an 
education which would enable them 
to enjoy life and become useful mem- 
bers of society. More millions—be- 
cause of physical or mental handi- 
caps, or because they are past their 
most productive years—are denied 
opportunities for which they are still 
fitted. 

Political stability cannot be ex- 
pected in the world unless strong and 
definite action is taken to solve eco- 
nomic and social problems. Certain- 
ly, national governments have already 
done a great deal to improve their 
domestic social conditions. However, 
in under-developed areas such condi- 
tions create self-multiplying prob- 
lems. If these problems are consid- 
ered to be solved soon enough to 
benefit this, or, at least, the next 
generation, action on an _ interna- 
tional level is essential. 

This world view is the responsi- 
bility of the Social Commission as 
an advisory body of the Economic 
and Social Council and the planning 
body for the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Its sixth ses- 
sion, which met from April 3 to 
May 5, marked a decisive stage in 
the work of the Commission. During 
the five previous sessions, it had 
worked on experimental projects and 
tentative studies. Its operating pro- 
gram of assistance to governments 
was organized on a temporary basis. 

This session was given the task of 
formulating a general United Nations 
work program in the social field. 
Its agenda included two other sub- 
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jects of paramount importance: the 
welfare and rights of children, and 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 


Welfare of Children 


On child welfare, the Secretary- 
General submitted a report which 
showed that there are 600 million 
children under the age of fifteen in 
the world’s under-developed areas. 
Although the exact figure has not 
been ascertained, probably 80 per 
cent of these children suffer from 
undernourishment, malnutrition and 
lack of medical or educational 
facilities. 

The report emphasized that the 
contrast between the economically 
advanced and the under-developed 
countries is nowhere so evident as in 
regard to children. In a large part 
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of Asia and other under-developed 
regions, 50 per cent of all children 
die before they reach the age of fif- 
teen. The mortality rate of children 
between the ages of one and fifteen, 
during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Second World War, was 
from five to ten times higher in the 
under-developed regions than it was 
in the more developed countries. 
The situation is little different today. 

Since the inception of the United 
Nations, international assistance to 
children has taken many forms: 
preparation of world studies and an 
attempt to set international standards 
of child welfare; technical advice 
and assistance to governments about 
to initiate child-care services; and di- 
rect assistance and supplies to gov- 
ernments which could not fully meet 
the physical needs of their children. 
In addition, important programs in 
the field of child needs have been 
instituted by the World Health Or- 
ganization, United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 
1946 to aid child victims in “coun- 
tries victims of aggression” in the 
Second World War, has raised a to- 
tal of $145,000,000 by voluntary 
contributions from government and 
private sources. 


UNICEF Operations 


At first, UNICEF was substantially 
a feeding program for children in 
countries which had suffered because 
of aggression, particularly those 
which had been receiving UNRRA aid. 
These countries included former 
enemy countries, such as Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Austria. Under the terms 
of its mandate, UNICEF was also 
established for “child health pur- 
poses generally,” and its operations 
were gradually extended to non-war 
areas, such as Latin America and 
countries in Asia. During times of 
emergency, such as the recent hostili- 
ties in the Middle East, the agency 
was called upon for relief activities. 
Its funds have been utilized to carry 
through extensive campaigns to com- 
bat tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
and malaria, in co-operation with 
WHO. The emergency character of 
the Fund has gradually given way to 
the recognition that the needs of 
children in all countries are more 
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than temporary and that they call 
for a long-term program. 

The Social Commission therefore 
discussed the ways and means of 
such a program; the importance to 
be given to relief activities of an 
emergency character; the place of 
UNICEF itself in any future pro- 
gram; financing, and the kind of 
governing body needed. 

The program had to be compre- 
hensive and balanced. On this the 
Commission was generally agreed. 
However, the resolution — adopted 
by a vote of 10-3, with 3 absten- 
tions—transmitted to the Economic 
and Social Council, notes the gen- 
eral desire of most of the govern- 
ments represented on the Commis- 
sion that the uninterrupted continu- 
ation and development of UNICEF 
activities should be the first step 
toward that comprehensive program. 
The resolution also approves and en- 
courages the tendency of UNICEF to 
shift its emphasis from immediate 
needs—such as the provision of re- 
lief supplies—to long-term objectives. 
Such objectives, says the resolution, 
“may best be met by the provision 
ot appropriate assistance to govern- 
ments designed to aid them in cre- 
ating or expanding their permanent 
child-welfare programs.” 


Program for Effective Action 


The recommendation for continu- 
ation is a tribute to the excellent 
work of UNICEF. It is also practical 
to base the program on facilities al- 
ready at hand. Equally, it is an ex- 
pression of faith in the generosity of 
governments and peoples which, the 
Commission hoped, will voluntarily 
continue to finance the Fund’s activi- 
ties. During the discussion, the 
United States representative sup- 
ported a program which would be 
financed by contributions of govern- 
ments to the regular budget of the 
United Nations. The majority of the 
Commission, on the other hand, felt 
that, at present, more could be ex- 
pected from voluntary contributions 
than from formal commitments of 
governments. 


The program is based on the be- 
lief that a co-ordinated plan should 
include all international activities for 
improving standards of nutrition, 
health, education, vocational train- 
ing, and social service. The Commis- 
sion recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General continue to promote 
joint planning with UNICEF, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the non-gov- 
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ernmental organizations concerned 
with standards of child care, in order 
to make international action as effec- 
tive as possible. 


Rights of the Child 


Although the rights of children 
are necessarily included in the gen- 
eral human rights proclaimed in the 
Universal Declaration, children are 
surely entitled to something more— 
to the social protection that will en- 
able them to grow up and enjoy the 
rights of free men. 

In 1924, a Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child had been adopted 
by the League of Nations. The Com- 
mission’s task was to bring this ear- 
lier Declaration into conformity with 
modern concepts of human rights, 
set forth in comments by Member 
states and specialized agencies, and 
the previous discussions in the Com- 
mission. 

Thus, in framing the new draft 
Declaration on the Rights of the 
Child (see page 479), which was 
adopted by a vote of 13-0, with 
3 abstentions, the Commission in- 
cluded the right of the child to grow 
and develop in health even before 
birth. The Commission also wrote 
into the text that all children have a 
right not only to be protected against 
discrimination by others, but to be 
safeguarded against practices which 
might foster in them racial or na- 
tional discrimination or hatred. 


The draft Declaration will now be 
considered by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, in consultation with the 
Commission on Human Rights, and, 
if approved, by the General Assem- 
bly. 

The Commission has always given 
priority to social rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. Under 
the United Nations Social Affairs 
program, many workers in this field 
have been enabled to study the most 
advanced techniques available. The 
United Nations has sent experts to 
countries needing on-the-spot aid 
and advice for rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Information on this subject has 
been freely circulated. Equipment for 
the manufacture of artificial limbs 
and other prosthetic devices, and ma- 
terials for occupational therapy, have 
been furnished to governments for 
demonstration purposes in training 
technicians. 

As part of this program, a United 
Nations consultant, Dr. Howard 
Rusk, Chairman of the Institute of 
Physical Rehabilitation of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, visited Europe 
in the autumn of 1949 to assist 
Poland and Austria. His particular 
concern was to aid in improving 
their services for the handicapped. 
Dr. Rusk conferred with the respon- 
sible government officials. He gave 
demonstrations to the medical pro- 
fession, showing that with the aid of 
simple devices, seriously disabled 
persons—who had spent years in 
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hospital beds—could be put on their 
feet. He lectured to social workers, 
occupational therapists, and voca- 
tional counsellors. He found govern- 
ments already alive to the problem 
and keenly interested in moderniza- 
tion procedures. 

Dr. Rusk returned to the Social 
Commission with proposals for an 
international program of rehabilita- 
tion in which the United Nations 
and each of the specialized agencies 
concerned could make its specific 
contribution. A meeting was called 
at Geneva, in February 1950, where 
representatives of the United Na- 
tions, WHO, UNICEF, UNESCO, and 
IRO discussed the world problem of 
the handicapped and concluded that 
a comprehensive international pro- 
gram was possible. 

During the session just concluded, 
the Social Commission discussed the 
report of this Geneva meeting. In a 
resolution adopted by a vote of 12-0, 
with 3 abstentions, the Commission 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council approve such a co- 
ordinated international program to 
be planned by the Secretary-General. 
The resolution also requested the 
Secretary-General to expand the pres- 
ent facilities for disseminating in- 
formation on rehabilitation and to 
include in the 1950 budget estimates 
a sum for personnel to inaugurate 
the new program. 


General Work Program 


So wide is the social field and so 
varied its problems that it is impor- 
tant and necessary to plan the Com- 
mission’s work for the years ahead. 
At its fifth session the Commission 
decided that adoption of a general 
work program would concentrate 
and co-ordinate activities in the so- 
cial field. 

The sixth session accomplished 
this task. After full discussion on 
the basis of a draft by the Secretary- 
General, the Commission worked 





out a program which was adopted 
by 13-0, with 2 abstentions. 

The program gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of international work in 
the social field, charts new activities, 
and plans the Commission’s work to 
satisfy these needs. 

The functions of the Commission, 
according to the program, include 
different forms of services to gov- 
ernments, co-ordination with the ac- 
tivities of the specialized agencies, 
consultation with non-governmental 
organizations, studies, reports, rec- 
ommendations, and draft conven- 
tions. First place was given to direct 
assistance to requesting governments. 
The Commission was, however, of 
the opinion that its other, more in- 
direct functions served all countries 
and were basic to an effective opera- 
tional program of direct assistance. 

Viewed in this light, the various 
functional aspects of the program 
are different phases of a single proc- 
ess of development. They support 
and sustain one another. For exam- 
ple, a particular social problem and 
its solution in various countries may 
first be the subject of study and doc- 
umentation. Then standards may be 
established, by draft convention or 
by recommendation of model legis- 
lation or minimum rules, according 
to the action appropriate to that 
field of activity or region. Technical 
information may then be systemati- 
cally collected and circulated. Fin- 
ally, operational assistance may be 
provided to help requesting govern- 
ments to utilize this information and 
give effect to the standards. 

In cases where the findings of 
basic inquiries and investigations are 
used in formulating and applying 
direct-assistance programs, some of 
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these stages may be omitted. In other 
cases, direct-assistance needs may 
call for supporting services, such as 
recommending standard practices, 
collecting technical information, or 
conducting basic inquiries and in- 
vestigations. 

After defining the functions, the 
work program establishes areas of 
work. The Commission realized the 
essential unity of the social field and 
the interdependence of the various 
areas. However, for convenience, it 
grouped them into four major fields: 
rehabilitation of the handicapped; 
community, family, and child wel- 
fare; social defence; and housing and 
town and country planning. 

In formulating its program, the 
Commission took into account ac- 
tivities already authorized by the 
General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council, particularly 
those in the last three fields. The 
third chapter of the program is, 
therefore, a system of priorities. 
These priorities are flexible and not 
strictly assigned by function or sub- 
ject matter. Rigidity, the Commis- 
sion felt, would have led inevitably 
to artificial results. Instead, the pri- 
orities will be discussed each year 
and changed according to changing 
needs. 

However, the Commisison did feel 
that community, family, and child 
welfare constituted the core of its 
work, and that techniques for plan- 
ning, organizing, and administering 
social services are essential to the 
promotion of social progress and 
development. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 


The operational machinery for the 
work program is made up of the ad- 
visory social welfare services first 
offered to governments by the United 
Nations in 1947, under Resolution 
58 (1) of the Assembly, immediately 
after the termination of UNRRA. 
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Members and Officers 
at the Sixth Session 
of the Social Commission 


Chairman: José A. Correa (Ecua- 


dor) 

First Vice-Chairman: Bharatan 
Kumarappa (India) 

Second Vice-Chairman: Gustav 


Vlahov (Yugoslavia) 
Rapporteur: R. B. Curry (Canada) 
Australia: K. C. O. Shann 
Bolivia: Eduardo Anze Matienzo 
Brazil: C. Viana Moog 
China: Hsiu Cha 
Denmark: Alice Bruun 
France: Henry Hauck 
Iraq: Mrs. Bedia Afnan 
New Zealand: W. B. Sutch 
Poland: Juliusz Katz-Suchy* 
Turkey: Ilhan Savut 
Union of South Africa: L. van 

Schalkwijk 
U.S.S.R.: V. C. Formashev* 
United Kingdom: O. C. Allen 
United States: A. J. Altmeyer 


*The representatives of Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. attended the first 
meeting of the session. 


In the three years 1947-49, over 
400 technicians from 34 countries 
have been awarded fellowships in 
social work, usually for six months 
of study and observation in coun- 
tries other than their own. They have 
included social administrators, pro- 
bation officers, directors of schools 
of social work, heads of social insti- 
tutions, industrial-welfare workers, 
rehabilitation officers, and occupa- 
tional therapists. On their return, 
they have adapted their experiences 
and studies to the needs of their 
countries, and marked improvements 
in methods, organization, and policy 
have resulted. 


Expert Consultants 


Another aspect of these services in 
furnishing of experts to advise and 
assist governments in one of the so- 
cial fields. Fifteen governments, so 
far, have been helped by expert con- 
sultants, some advising on broad 
issues of social policy in the re- 
organization of a service, and others 
assisting in specific projects, such as 
setting up new schools for training 
social workers. 
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Social welfare seminars have also 
been organized, to consider social 
problems common to a region or 
group of countries. A seminar was 
held in the Middle East in Septem- 
ber 1949, and another in France in 
December 1949. Plans have been 
made to hold a seminar at Cairo, in 
December of this year. 


Assembly Resolution Revised 


At the request of the General 
Assembly, which decided during its 
last session to maintain the advisory 
services On a continuing basis, the 
Social Commission has prepared a 
revision of Resolution 58 (1). This 
modifies the specification of the 


services to be provided by the De- 
partment of Social Affairs and the 
order of priorities. The present text 
emphasizes the need of helping gov- 
ernments to improve their own social 
welfare services. It also includes an 

















additional service — scholarships to 
enable suitably qualified persons to 
obtain professional training in social 
welfare. The revised resolution will 
be implemented as soon as the Gen- 
eral Assembly approves it. 

The Commission decided that sev- 
eral other matters, referred to it by 
the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly, called for 
further study. A report by the Secre- 
tary-General outlined the social proj- 
ects which could be provided by the 
United Nations as part of the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development. The 
Commission was unable to discuss 
these suggestions fully, but, in a reso- 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES of the United King- 

dom include about 9,000 District Nurses, 

working in rural areas and trained to treat 

any illness. This nurse is examining a very 

new patient whom she has herself brought 
inte the world. 
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lution adopted unanimously, it called 
certain aspects of the question to the 
special attention of the Secretariat. 
The Secretary-General was requested 
to ensure that the Technical Assist- 
ance Board give attention to social 
aspects. Further, he was asked to 
assure that, where possible, economic 
exploratory missions include quali- 
fied experts on social matters. 

During its third session, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had instructed the 
Council to investigate the possibility 
of drafting a general report on the 
world social and cultural situation. 
The Commission discussed the proj- 
ect. Two possible methods were 
examined: first, a committee of ex- 
perts could be appointed at some 
future date, and, second, the report 
could be compiled by the Secretariat, 
with co-operation from the special- 
ized agencies. The second method 
was preferred and the Commisison 
recommended that the Council ask 
for such a report to be prepared in 
time for the Commission’s eighth 
session. 

Another report by the Secretary- 
General concerned aid to indigent 


aliens. It suggested an international 
convention of standards of assist- 
ance. The Commission, however, 
held that governments had not yet 
had enough time to transmit their 
comments on the suggested conven- 
tion, and recommended that the 
Secretary-General pursue his inqui- 
ries. In a second resolution on the 
subject, the Commission proposed in- 
terim action by the Economic and 
Social Council. Pending considera- 
tion of a convention, Member gov- 
ernments should be recommended to 
give indigent aliens the same aid as 
given to their own nationals, and to 
refrain from deportation for indig- 
ency alone. 


Traffic in Persons 


The Secretariat had also investi- 
gated the development of a League 
of Nations proposal to establish a 
bureau to combat traffic in persons 
in the Far East. During the discus- 
sion, the Commission agreed that, in 
view of the radically changed condi- 
tions in the Far East—since the 
Bandoeng Conference of 1937—fur- 


DRAFT UNITED NATIONS DECLARATION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, the United Nations have, in the | 
Declaration of | 


Charter and in the Universal 


3. The child shall enjoy the benefits of social 
security. He shall be entitled even from before 
birth to grow and develop in health. He shall 


Human Rights, reaffirmed their faith in funda-| have the right to adequate nutrition, housing, 


mental human rights, and 


ter standards of life in larger f om, 
WHEREAS the United Nations have declare 


that everyone is entitled to all the rights and | 


| 


| will bestow upon 


freedoms set forth in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, without distinction of any 


kind, such as race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, national or 


social origin, property, birth or other status, 


WHEREAS, Member States have in the Uni- 


versal Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed 


their recognition of the fundamental rights of | 


persons, 
WHEREAS, as has specifically been stated 
since 1924 in the Geneva Declaration of the 


in the dignity and | 
worth of the human person, and have de-| 
termined to promote social progress and bet- 


| up in economic security, in the care o 


recreation and free medical services. 
4. The child shall be given opportunity to grow 


his 


| own parents whenever possible, and in a 


| family atmosphere of affection and under- 


standing favorable to the full and harmonious 
development of his personality. 

5. The child shall be given an education which 
him general culture and en- 


| able him to develop his abilities and individual 
| judgment and to become a useful member of 


society. Such education shall be free. 
6. The child shall in all circumstances be 
oeaee the first to receive protection and 
relief. 

7. The child shall be protected against all 
forms of neglect, cruelty and exploitation. He 


Rights of the Child, mankind owes to the child | shall in no case be caused to engage any 


the best it has to give, 

WHEREAS, the child needs special safeguards 
by reason of his physical and mental imma- 
turity and his particular legal status, NOW, 
THEREFORE, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOGNIZES AND 


| 


| 


PROCLAIMS THE ESSENTIAL RIGHTS OF THE | 


CHILD to the end that he may have a happy 
childhood and be enabled to grow up to enjoy 
for his own good and for the good of society, 
the fundamental rights and freedoms, particu- 


larly those specified in the Universal declara- | 
tion of Human Rights, and calls upon men and | 
women as individuals as well as through their | 
local authorities and national Governments to | 


recognize and strive for the observance of 
those rights through the application of the fol- 
lowing principles: 

PRINCIPLES 


1. The child shall be given the means necessary 
to enable him to develop physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually and socially in a healthy 
and normal manner and in conditions of free- 
dom and dignity. 

2. The child shalf be entitled from his birth 
to a name and a nationality. 
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occupation or employment which would prej- 
udice his health or education or interfere with 
his development. 

8. The child shall be protected against any 
practice which may foster racial or national 
discrimination or hatred. He shall be brought 
up in the consciousness that he will achieve 
his fullest es and derive greatest 
satisfaction through devoting his energy and 
talents to the service of his fellow men, in a 
spirit of universal brotherhood and peace. 

9. The child who is physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped shall be given the spe- 
cial treatment, education and care required 
by his particular condition. 

10. The child shall enjoy all the rights set 
forth above, irrespective of any consideration 
of race, color, sex, language, caste, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth, legitimacy or other 
status. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CALLS UPON all 
Governments and peoples to make known the 
above principles and explain them to parents, 
educators, doctors, social workers and all 
others who deal directly with children, and 
to children themselves. 


ther investigation was necessary be- 
fore a decision could be made. The 
Secretary-General was therefore re- 
quested to consult the Far Eastern 
governments on the advisability of a 
conference on the problem, and also 
to make an expert consultant avail- 
able to governments on request. 

The problem of welfare of the 
aged had also been placed on the 
Commission’s agenda by the Council. 
However, the Commission felt that 
consideration of a declaration of the 
rights of the aged should be post- 
poned until more information was 
available. It requested the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with inter- 
ested governments and specialized 
agencies, to begin a program of re- 
search, studies, and action for pro- 
moting the welfare of aged persons, 


Most Successful Session 


Members felt that this was the 
Commission’s most successful ses- 
sion. Two major factors contributed 
to this success. First, the excellent 
documentation prepared by the De- 
partment of Social Affairs enabled 
the Commission to complete its heavy 
agenda in the limited time at its dis- 
posal. Second, on all major issues, 
the Commission’s debates reflected 
the opinions of countries in varying 
stages of development. Some have 
highly-developed social services. 
Others are in the early stages of de- 
velopment. Still others are only lay- 
ing the foundation for social services. 
The Commission’s decisions balance 
these varying needs and thus provide 
the essentials of a universal social 
program. 

Now that the Social Commission 
has worked out its program, the 
governments of the world can look 
ahead to a planned use of interna- 
tional assistance in developing their 
own social programs on an inte- 
grated basis. 


Application By Indonesia 
For Membership In ILO 


The Republic of the United States. 
of Indonesia has applied for mem- 
bership in the International Labour 
Organization, according to an an- 
nouncement by David A. Morse, 
Director-General of 1Lo. The Indo- 
nesian application is expected to be 
acted upon in the early part of the 
forthcoming ILO annual conference. 
which starts June 7 in Geneva and 
is expected to last until July 1. The 
ILO currently has a membership of 
60 countries. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES in France include child care in Villages d’Enfants, partially sub- 
sidized by the Government. In this village, at Theix, in Puy-de-Dome, children receive cakes at 
the “City Hall.” Below: training centres have been established for the war-wounded. By learn- 
ing to use prosthetic devices, veterans are helped to become economic assets to the community. 
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Social Comut 


Included Thes 


Such problems as help for needy ¢ 
minimum standards for housing wap 
Nations Social Commission which cog 


CARE OF THE AGED is the theme of a British housing 

project in London. The apartments are planned to 

reduce walking. A communal dining room and laun- 

dry, and nursing services, are available. The program 

was planned by the National Corporation for the Care 
of Old People. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, such as (right) the boy unwanted ofand 
the United Kingdom in hill camps (below), such as this at}Afte 
work unguardineig 
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ing w@portant issues debated by the United 
lich cogkd its Session at Lake Success on May 5. 





HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING: parts of London’s heavily-bombed dock areas (abo 
have been cleared and reconstructed as self-contained village units (centre). Prewar densi 
was 200 persons per acre; reconstruction permits only 100. 





rwanted ofand idling on a deserted street who turns to crime, are helped by 
as this atiAfer two months in prison, boys are transferred to camps and 
‘k unguardneighboring farms. 


Important Issues Before Seventh 
Session of Trusteeship Council 


The question of an international regime for Jeru- 
salem, annual reports from six Trust Territories, 
and nearly two hundred petitions—these are some 
of the important issues on the crowded agenda of 
the Trusteeship Council’s seventh session, com- 
mencing at Lake Success on June 1. 


HE question of an international 

regime for Jerusalem is again a 
major issue before the Trusteeship 
Council which opens its seventh reg- 
ular session at Lake Success on June 
1. Several agenda items were post- 
poned from the sixth session which 
ended at Geneva in April, and Presi- 
dent Roger Garreau decided to con- 
vene the Council on June 1, instead 
of June 15, the original date. It is ex- 
pected that the current session will 
last about eight weeks. 

The Jerusalem question, involving 
an area at present split between the 
occupying forces of Israel and Jor- 
dan, has been a controversial prob- 
lem since it was first considered by 
the Council more than two years ago. 
At that time the Council was in- 
structed by the General Assembly to 
draft a Statute for an international 
regime for Jerusalem. It completed 
this task in April, 1948, but subse- 
quent events in the Middle East in- 
tervened and the plan for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem was 
again taken up by the Assembly at 
its last session. 

On December 9 last, the Assembly 
passed a resolution—by 38 votes to 
14 with seven abstentions—calling 
on the Trusteeship Council to revise 
the 1948 draft Statute, to eliminate 
from it those provisions which events 
had made inapplicable, and to “de- 
mocratize” certain of the articles. 
The Council was further asked to 
“proceed immediately with its imple- 
mentation.” 

Much of the Council’s sixth ses- 
sion was occupied with the task of 
revising the draft Statute which, as 
finally approved on April 4, provides 
for an international regime for the 
Holy City and its environs, under 
United Nations administration. 

The Council then had to decide on 
the measures necessary for the effec- 
tive implementation of the Statute. 
After intensive discussion a resolu- 
tion was approved, by ten votes to 
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none, with one abstention (the 
United Kingdom) asking the Coun- 
cil’s President to transmit the Statute 
document to the governments at 
present occupying the Jerusalem 
area, with the request for their full 
co-operation in putting it into effect, 
in accordance with the Assembly’s 
decision. The resolution finally asked 
President Garreau to report “on 
these matters” to the next session of 
the Council. 

The Council’s final action on the 
Jerusalem question was to defer con- 
sideration of an Egyptian proposal 
until the present session. This asked 
the Council, in conjunction with the 
Security Council, to take measures 
for the immediate demilitarization of 
the Jerusalem area. 


Opposed the Plan 


During the protracted considera- 
tion of the internationalization plan 
both Israel and Jordan, whose repre- 
sentatives participated in the Coun- 
cil’s debates as observers, opposed 
the proposals, indicating that their 
governments would not implement 
the Statute. In addition, shortly after 
the Council’s approval of the Statute, 
the U.S.S.R. delegation, in a com- 
munication to the Secretary-General, 
announced its withdrawal of support 
for the plan, noting that such a 
scheme did not satisfy either Jews or 
Arabs in the Middle East. Two other 
members of the “Big Five”—the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States—had opposed the Jerusalem 
plan in the Assembly’s deliberations, 
while the United Kingdom abstained 
in the Council’s vote on the Statute. 


Accordingly, the Council will still 
face the problem of the future status 
of Jerusalem when it considers its 
President’s report, and, according to 
a last-minute decision at its sixth ses- 
sion, the opening week of meetings 
will be devoted to Jerusalem—item 


A SCHOOLBOY’S APPEAL 


Among the petitions presented 
to the Trusteeship Council’s Mis- 
sion to West Africa are many of 
touching human interest. The fol- 
lowing, submitted by Anthonio K. 
Agbale, of the E.P. Senior School, 
Amedzofe, in British-administered 
Togoland, is a typical example: 
“TI have the honor to address this 
to you. I am a schoolboy in the 
above school. I want to put this 
before you. In the year 1947 my 
father died and my uncle took 
charge, in looking after me till 
this year, and he told me during 
the middle of the year to stop the 
schooling. So by your kindness 
can you help me to go on next 
year? It is my definite effort to go 
to Standard 5. But I am told not 
to continue next year, so I am 
stopping, not because of my lazi- 
ness but because of high school 
fees, which my poor uncle can no 
more afford besides the cost of 
books, school uniform, etc. . . .” 


10 on the Council’s provisional 


agenda. 


Annual Reports 


One of the Council’s major tasks 
is the examination of annual reports 
on the administration of Trust Ter- 
Titories. Six such reports are sched- 
uled for consideration at the cur- 
rent session. These relate to: West- 
ern Samoa, under New Zealand 
administration; New Guinea and 
Nauru, under Australian administra- 
tion; the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands (the Marshalls, Mari- 
anas and Carolines), under United 
States administration; and Togoland, 
under British and French adminis- 
trations. 

The first four reports review the 
administrative year of 1949, and the 
other two the administrative year of 
1948. In the case of New Guinea, the 
Council will be considering the third 
annual report to be submitted on this 
territory, while the other five are the 
second annual reports to be sub- 
mitted. 

The first report to be examined 
will be that on Western Samoa 
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which, along with the other Pacific 
Trust Territories is at present being 
visited by the Council’s Mission. Fol- 
lowing the Council’s usual pattern of 
examination a special representative 
of the Administering Authority of 
each territory will be present to an- 
swer members’ questions, supple- 
menting information given in the re- 
ports. The representatives may also 
comment, if necessary, on specific 
aspects of conditions in the terri- 
tories. The Council will then formu- 
late its conclusions, observations and 
recommendations, which will subse- 
quently be embodied in its own re- 
port to the General Assembly. 


Petitions 


High up on the Council’s provi- 
sional agenda is the examination of 
petitions from people and groups in 
the Trust Territories, or from any 
others which may concern the affairs 
of one or more of the territories, or 
the operation of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem as a whole. A total of 186 peti- 
tions have been submitted for consid- 
eration at the current session. Most 
of these come from African Trust 
Territories, large numbers being pre- 
sented to the Council’s Mission to 
West Africa during its tour of the 
Cameroons and the two Togolands 
last November-December. 

The petitions concern a wide va- 
riety of subjects—among them un- 
collected debts and land claims, 
questions of racial discrimination, 
taxation, and many personal griev- 
ances including students’ pleas for 
assistance in completing their school- 
ing (see box opposite). Many of the 
petitioners complain of the lack of 
medical and educational facilities in 
the territories, while others appeal 
for greater representation on local 
councils and a larger share in eco- 
nomic benefits. 
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The only petition which does not 
emanate from an African territory 
was submitted by a resident of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and relates to land 
alienation in New Guinea. 

To expedite the handling of the in- 
creasing numbers of petitions sub- 
mitted, the Council at its last session 
made changes in its rules of proce- 
dure. It endorsed recommendations 
made by the General Assembly last 
November, stressing the importance 
of prompt and effective examination 
of petitions. The Council therefore 
decided to set up, at the commence- 
ment of each session, an ad hoc 
Committee on Petitions which will 
do the necessary groundwork on the 
petitions and then submit reports to 
the full Council. 

Another important function of the 
Trusteeship Council is to despatch 
regular periodic Visiting Missions to 
survey conditions on-the-spot in the 
Trust Territories. Three such mis- 
sions have now been sent out and, by 
July, all ten Trust Territories will 
have been visited. 

At this session the Council will 
continue its review of the reports of 
its Visiting Mission to West African 
Trust Territories. Completing its tour 
at the end of December this Mission, 
under the Chairmanship of Awni 
Khalidy of Iraq, submitted its re- 
ports to the Council in February, but 
final action on three reports was 
postponed until the present session. 
There were five reports, one for each 
territory, with a separate report deal- 
ing with the problem of the unifica- 


A GROUP OF INDIAN CHIEFS from reserva- 
vations of the Six Nations recently visited the 
United Nations Interim Headquarters to com- 
plain against alleged treaty violations by 
Canada and the United States. The chiefs 
here are at a Lake Success press conference. 


tion of Eweland, an area at present 
divided between British and French 
Togoland (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, no. 7). 

The Mission in its report on this 
problem warns that it has now 
reached “the force and dimensions of 
a nationalistic movement” and urges 
that an early solution should be 
found in the interests of progress and 
stability in the West African region. 
In considering the Ewe question the 
Council will also take into account 
the numerous petitions submitted by 
the leaders of this tribe which, with 
a total population of about a million, 
first petitioned the Council in De- 
cember 1947. 


Somaliland Trusteeship 


One of the major achievements of 
the Council’s sixth session was the 
completion of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the former Italian colony 
of Somaliland which, in accordance 
with the Assembly's decision of last 
November, has been placed under 
the Trusteeship System for a term of 
ten years, pending its independence. 
This Agreement was approved by the 
Italian Parliament in February, and 
on April 1 the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment handed over the administra- 
tion of the territory to Italy, which 
will be aided by an Advisory Coun- 
cil comprising the representatives of 
Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines. 

One issue was left open in the 
Trusteeship Agreement. This con- 
cerns the precise delimitation of the 
frontiers, particularly the boundary 
between Somaliland and neighboring 
Ethiopia. The relevant articles in the 
Agreement on frontiers provide that 
the frontiers of the territory “insofar 
as they are not already delimited, 
shall be delimited in accordance with 
the procedure approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 





The Council will submit its report 
to the Assembly on action taken re- 
garding Somaliland, and the Trustee- 
ship Agreement will require final ap- 
proval by the Assembly at its fifth 
session. 


Administrative Unions 


Another important subject on the 
Council’s agenda concerns the ques- 
tion of administrative unions be- 
tween Trust Territories and adjoin- 
ing colonial regions, a matter on 
which considerable concern has been 
expressed by several members at re- 
cent sessions. The General Assembly, 
at its last session, affirmed the view 
that “measures of customs, fiscal or 
administrative union must not in any 
way hamper the free evolution of 
each Trust Territory towards self- 
government or independence.” The 
Assembly then recommended that 
the Council complete its investigation 
of such unions, whether already in 
existence or contemplated, and take 
such steps as it might consider 
necessary for preserving the distinct 
political status of each territory con- 
cerned. The Council was asked to re- 
port on its findings to the fifth session 
of the Assembly. 


Accordingly, at its last session the 
Council decided that its special com- 
mittee on administrative unions 
should proceed with its study and 
report to the Council not later than 
July 1, 1950. This committee con- 
sists of the representatives of Argen- 
tina, China, France, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and the United 
States. 


Questions of Social Progress 


The question of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms has frequently 
arisen in the Council’s debates on so- 
cial progress in the Trust Territories. 
There were references to them in two 
resolutions passed by the Economic 
and Social Council at its tenth ses- 
sion. The first of these asked the 
Trusteeship Council to consider the 
advisability of keeping the Economic 
and Social Council informed of such 
violations of the full enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms as might come to its notice. A 
second recommended that, in revis- 
ing its Provisional Questionnaire, the 
Trusteeship Council take into consid- 
eration the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, particularly in the 
light of any additional questions sug- 
gested by the Commission on Hu- 
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man Rights. The resolution also 
asked the Trusteeship Council to se- 
cure, through progressive measures 
and appropriate procedures, the ef- 
fective recognition and observance 
of the rights and freedoms set forth 
in the Declaration among the peoples 
of the Trust Territories. 

An important feature in the opera- 
tion of the Trusteeship System is the 
Questionnaire, on the basis of which 
the Administering Authorities render 
their annual reports to the Council. 
In accordance with Article 88 of the 
Charter, the Council, at its first ses- 
sion in March 1947, formulated the 
Provisional Questionnaire which com- 
prised 247 questions concerning the 
status of each Trust Territory, its 
people and their progress in the po- 
litical, economic, social and educa- 
tional spheres, as well as measures 
taken by the administrations to pro- 
mote progress towards self-govern- 
ment or independence. The Question- 
naire was approved on a provisional 
basis, leaving room for possible im- 
provements in the light of experience 
gained by the Trusteeship Council. 
The Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council and 
such bodies as the specialized agen- 
cies are invited to comment on any 
feature of the Questionnaire. These 
comments may be considered by the 
Council with a view to a possible re- 
vision of the Questionnaire from time 
to time. 


Other Issues 


Several organizational questions 
complete the Council’s agenda. One 
of these is the election of officers. At 
the beginning of each regular session 
in June the Council elects its Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, which is 
done by secret and separate ballots. 
The two officers each serve for a one- 
year term. At the Council’s fifth ses- 
sion last June, Roger Garreau of 
France was elected President, and 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, 
Vice-President. As Mexico’s three- 
year term as an elected Member on 
the Council expired on December 31, 
1949, a new election was held at the 
sixth session, and Dr. Max Henriquez- 
Urena of the Dominican Republic 
was elected Vice-President. 

Another organizational matter con- 
cerns the revision of the Council’s 
Rules of Procedure, and any recom- 
mendations for such revision or clari- 
fication may be considered by the 
Council. 

Agenda items 11 and 12 concern 


the adoption of two reports by the 
Council. The first of these is the 
Council’s report to the General As- 
sembly, which is submitted annu- 
ally. This report gives the Assembly 
the opportunity of reviewing the 
work and general progress of the 
Council and the Trusteeship System. 
The second report to be adopted is 
one to the Security Council. Under 
Article 83 of the Charter, all func- 
tions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas are exercised by the 
Security Council. On March 7, 1949, 
the Security Council requested the 
Trusteeship Council to perform func- 
tions which include consideration of 
annual administrative reports on the 
strategic Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, administered by the 
United States. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil will, therefore, submit a report to 
the Security Council on its examina- 
tion of the Pacific Islands report, 
scheduled for consideration at this 
session. 


Release of Prisoners 
In Greece Requested 


At the request of Yakov A. Malik, 
permanent representative of the 
U.S.S.R. to the United Nations, an 
appeal for the abolition of the con- 
centration camp on the island of 
Makronisos, a general amnesty, and 
the liberation of all political prison- 
ers has been circulated to Member 
nations. It was from the “Greek 
Committee for the Abolition of 
Makronisos and a General Amnesty 
in Greece.” Dated April 8, it was 
sent to acting Secretary-General By- 
ron Price by Mr. Malik on May 10. 

The appeal said the representatives 
of the Greek trade unions and of 
public and other organizations were 
expressing the unanimous wish of the 
Greek people. 

“All political differences must be 
put aside,” it said, “in the presence 
of this tragedy affecting tens of thou- 
sands of victims and heroes, who are 
in daily contact with death, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of members of 
their families, and the whole Greek 
people.” 

It concluded that a demand should 
be made that an international com- 
mission be sent to Greece to ascer- 
tain on the site the crimes committed 
against the imprisoned patriots in 
Makronisos, in the prison at Corfu, 
in Akronauplion, Tura, and other 
concentration camps, who “are daily 
nearer death.” 
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International Questions Widen 


Scope of Trusteeship Council 


By ROGER GARREAU, 


President of the Trusteeship Council 


UDGING by the broad scale of 
«J questions considered, the sixth 
session of the Trusteeship Council, 
which met at Geneva from January 
to April 1950, certainly went far be- 
yond any previous session of this 
body. 
On the one hand, it examined, as 
it does usually, the petitions and an- 
nual reports from 
Trust Territories, 
the reports being 
on British-admin- 
istered Tangan- 
yika and the 
Cameroons, Bel- 
gian-administered 
Ruanda - Urundi, 
and on the 
* French - adminis- 
tered Cameroons. 
But, particularly, 
this session ap- 
proached three 
problems, the 
general impor- 
tance of which 
must attract international attention: 
1) On the report of the ad hoc 
committee, the Council examined 
and approved the text of a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory for- 
merly known as “Italian Somaliland.” 
This text, which was adopted unani- 
mously, appears satisfactory in that it 
brings together two different needs: 
on the one hand it establishes a par- 
ticular type of Trusteeship, charac- 
terized by limited duration, and by 
the existence of a consultative coun- 
cil of three powers, in accordance 
with the Resolution by the General 
Assembly; but on the other hand, its 
arrangements have been balanced by 
also permitting Italy, the administer- 
ing power responsible to the United 
Nations for the administration, to ex- 
ercise this responsibility effectively. 
2) The Ewe Problem. Another 
important problem which will be 
considered by the seventh session has 
already been discussed at the sixth: 
the petitions of the Ewe people. As 
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is known, the lands of this people 
extend throughout the western part 
of the two Togolands under French 
and British administration, and even 
to a part of the British colony of the 
Gold Coast. Messrs. Amu and Olym- 
pio, in the name of the All-Ewe Con- 
ference, came to Geneva to inform 
us of the claims of that Organization, 
which pleads that the Ewes have 
been separated from each other. Mr. 
Olympio had already come in 1947 
to Lake Success with this aim in 
view, and as a result of the discus- 
sions which his visit occasioned in 
the Council, the two interested ad- 
ministering powers had created a 
permanent consultative committee on 
Togoland affairs, in which British, 
French and representatives of the 
population sat side by side, in an ef- 
fort to find a solution of the prob- 
lems. At Geneva there was not 
enough time for the Council to con- 
sider the problem in its basic aspects. 
It will therefore reconsider it at its 
next session, at the same time that it 
examines the reports of the adminis- 
trating powers of the two Togolands. 


3) Finally, the Council dwelt a 
long time upon the question of the 
internationalization of Jerusalem. The 
resolution of the General Assembly 
dated December 9, 1949 directed it 
to reconsider the draft statute that it 
had itself elaborated in April 1948, 
and make necessary changes in it. 
Knowing the difficulties which would 
be raised by the two interested par- 
ties—Israel and Jordan—to the inte- 
grated application of the interna- 
tional statute, for a large zone includ- 
ing Jerusalem, I took the initiative 
of presenting to the Council—only 
as a suggestion—several ideas which 
can be summarized as follows: the 
Territory of Jerusalem would be con- 
stituted as a corpus separatum form- 
ing a free economic zone, placed un- 
der a permanent international regime, 
intended to ensure the demilitariza- 
tion and the neutrality of the Terri- 
tory; free access to the Holy Places; 


the integrity and respect for religious 
buildings and sites. The corpus sepa- 
ratum would be divided into three 
parts: 

(a) The Israeli Zone, dependent 
upon the State of Israel, which would 
administer it, 

(b) The Jordanian Zone, depend- 
ent upon the Hashemite Kingdom, 
and administered by it, and 

(c) The International City which 
would be placed under the collective 
sovereignty of the United Nations, 
and administered, under the control 
of the Trusteeship Council, by the 
Governor of the Holy Places, desig- 
nated by the Council. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the 
Council preferred to limit itself to a 
simple revision of the draft Statute 
which was adopted in 1948—a revi- 
sion which was accomplished at the 
end of March. The Council then 
gave me, as President, the mandate 
of transmitting the text of the Statute 
to the Governments of the two states 
which presently occupied the Zone 
of Jerusalem, and to ask full co-oper- 
ation of them, in view of Paragraph 2 
of the General Assembly resolution 
of December 9, 1949. 

I shall have the honor of present- 
ing the results of this mission to the 
seventh session of the Trusteeship 
Council when it opens at Lake Suc- 
cess on June 1. 


United Nations Officials 
Will Visit Greenland 


Dr. Victor Hoo, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from 
Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories has 
accepted on be- 
half of himself 
and Mr. Wilfred 
Benson, Director 
of the Division of ¢ 
Information on 
Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, a 
personal invita- 
tion from the De- : 
partment of Ad- Dr. Victor Hoo 
ministration for Greenland to visit 
that country. 

Their departure from Copenhagen 
for Greenland has been scheduled 
for about June 10. Greenland is one 
of the 65 Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories on which information was 
transmitted in 1949 to the United 
Nations under Article 73e of the 
Charter. Greenland is administered 
by Denmark. 





Tariff Revisions 
To Be Made at 


By 
ERIC WYNDHAM WHITE 


Executive Secretary, Interim Commission of 
the International Trade Organization 


N Geneva and in London prepara- 
tions are already under way for 
the biggest international trade bar- 
gaining conference ever held. It will 
Open at Torquay, England, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1950. In Geneva the six- 
man secretariat of the International 
Trade Organization’s Interim Com- 
mission, acting on behalf of the coun- 
tries which constitute the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, is helping to line 
up the technical, day-to-day work of 
the meeting. 

The meetings will comprise two 
distinct but inter-related operations. 
First there will be the third round of 
tariff negotiations, which is expected 
to continue well into 1951. Secondly 
there will be the fifth session of the 
contracting parties, which opens on 
November 2 and will probably con- 
tinue until Christmas. 


New Negotiators 


It may be helpful to bring readers 
of the BULLETIN up to date, and to 
gather the loose ends of the recent 
history of the General Agreement. 
The tariff negotiations at Annecy 
were completed in August 1949. 
Nine of the ten governments, which 
participated with a view to acceding 
to the General Agreement, have be- 
come contracting parties by signing 
the Protocol of Accession. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 3.) The 
exception is Uruguay which—it is 
understood—has delayed its acces- 
sion for domestic, legislative reasons. 

There are today 32 contracting 
parties to the Agreement—the orig- 
inal 23 members, plus the nine coun- 
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A VIEW OF TORQUAY, well known resort in the West of England, and site for the inter- 
national trade conference in September. 


tries which have acceded following 
the Annecy negotiations. The Repub- 
lican (Nationalist) Government of 
China has withdrawn from the 
Agreement, effective on May 5, 1950. 
The United States of Indonesia was 
recognized as an additional contract- 
ing party on February 24, 1950. 
The contracting parties decided at 
Annecy to hold a third round of 
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tariff negotiations. Invitations were 
sent to all the countries which had 
taken part in the Havana Confer- 
ence and signed the Final Act of the 
Charter but had not yet participated 
in the multilateral tariff negotiations. 

Other countries which were not at 
that time in a position to sign were 
also invited. As a result, the pro- 
spective new members of the group, 
which will negotiate at Torquay for 
the first time, will be Austria, the 
Federal Republic of Germany (i.e., 
Western Germany), Guatemala, Ko- 
rea, Peru, the Philippines, and Tur- 
key. 

When these seven have acceded, 
during 1951, the contracting parties 
will comprise some 40 countries 
which, together with their over- 
seas territories to which the Agree- 
ment applies, accounted in 1948 for 
79.5 per cent of world imports and 
85.7 per cent of world exports. 


Tariff Reductions 


The most significant aspect of the 
Torquay negotiations is not simply 
that the formula for reducing tariffs 
all round, simultaneously, and at 
remarkable speed (at Annecy 147 
bilateral agreements were completed 
in about 100 working days) has been 
proved successful; nor that additional 
countries, of which Germany is of 
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great significance in world trade, in- 
tend to negotiate for the first time: 
it is that there will be renewed nego- 
tiations among the contracting parties 
themselves. 

The United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Benelux, Canada, 
Italy, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to mention only a few, will be 
bargaining once again at Torquay 
for tariff reductions with each other. 
Already the United States has pub- 
lished a list of some 2,500 imported 
items on which United States tariff 
concessions may be considered dur- 
ing the negotiations. 

As already stated, one of the impor- 
tant features will be the negotiations 
with the German Federal Republic, 
contributing to more normal trade 
relations between Germany and the 
other industrial countries of Western 
Europe and North America. The 
German tariff is being reconstructed 
by the Bonn Government to meet the 
change in price levels caused by the 
war. It is essential that the rates of 
this new tariff, as they will stand 
after Torquay, should be given the 
same sort of stability as the tariffs 
of other parties to the Agreement. 
Further, many important industrial 
products were excluded from the 
negotiations of 1947 and 1949 be- 
cause Germany before the war had 
been the principal supplier. These 
can now be brought within the scope 
of the Agreement, thus greatly ex- 
tending its coverage of the products 
entering international trade. 


Bilateral Bargaining 


Theoretically, over 600 negotia- 
tions could be completed at Torquay. 
But, in practice, agreements are pos- 
sible only between countries whose 
mutual trade offers opportunities for 
bilateral bargaining. Even so, there 
may well be 400 completed negotia- 
tions. This compares with 123 com- 
pleted at Geneva in 1947 and 147 
at Annecy in 1949. 

While the secretariat in Geneva 
is facilitating the preliminary ex- 
changes of bargaining lists of prod- 
ucts, in London a special department 
of the Foreign Office, acting on be- 
half of His Majesty’s Government as 
the inviting power, is undertaking 
immense housekeeping preparations. 
This includes the housing of at least 
800 delegates and their staffs, the 
conversion of hotel rooms into 200 
offices and the creation of an inter- 
national communications system with 
some 40 capital cities. 
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Obviously no one at this stage 
could forecast the outcome of the 
Torquay negotiations. Writing this 
article in mid-May, the acceptance 
of the Havana Charter by the United 
States Congress is a factor of uncer- 
tainty. If the Charter is accepted by 
the United States before the meet- 
ing opens, the whole character of the 
Torquay meetings — particularly of 
the meeting of the contracting parties 
in November—would take on a new, 
quickened aspect. 


Low Tariff Countries 


Some of the major problems which 
will arise at Torquay had a preview 
at the recent Geneva session of the 
contracting parties, held from Feb- 
ruary 23 to April 3. One of those is 
the position of low tariff countries 
when they meet again to negotiate 
for the second time. Several coun- 
tries entered the 1947 negotiations 
with relatively low tariffs and as a 
result they agreed to bind—or freeze 
—a large number of their rates of 
tariff import duties against increase. 
Others with higher tariffs retained 
substantially higher duties after the 
negotiations were completed. The 
low-tariff countries now fear that 
they cannot offer further concessions 
of value as their part of a bargain. 
This is the situation in which the 
Benelux countries, among others, 
have found themselves. The tariff 
adopted by the Benelux Customs 
Union has an average rate on duti- 
able products of only five or six per 
cent. The tariffs of some other coun- 
tries are high in comparison, and the 
low-tariff countries such as the Bene- 
lux Union and the Scandinavian 
countries want to obtain important, 
worthwhile concessions to supplement 
those granted in 1947 and 1949, 
without having to make further re- 
ductions in their own already low 
tariffs. What is going to happen at 
Torquay, the delegates of these coun- 
tries asked at the recent GATT ses- 
sion, if the low tariff countries thus 
find themselves with very little to 
offer by way of compensation? 

The rule which will be applied at 
Torquay, and which all participants 
are expected to observe, is laid down 
in the Havana Charter. This rule re- 
quires that the binding of low tariffs 
or Of duty-free treatment shall be 
considered as a concession equivalent 


_ to the reduction of high tariffs. The 


results of the three rounds of nego- 
tiations are to be viewed as a whole 
in assessing the progress made to- 
wards the basic objective of the 











Agreement, namely substantial re- 
duction of tariffs. 

Another significant decision gives 
new stability for the results of the 
successive series of tariff negotia- 
tions. The reductions and bindings 
negotiated at Geneva in 1947 had 
an assured life of only three 
years. Beyond that period they re- 
main in force indefinitely, but there 
is a procedure for any country which 
wants to modify some of its original 
concessions. If concessions are with- 
drawn or modified without agree- 
ment being reached on adequate 
compensation, other equivalent con- 
cessions may be cancelled and this 
might lead to a snowballing of with- 
drawn concessions. To avoid this 
danger the contracting parties have 
decided that all negotiations should 
take place at the end of the initial 
three-year period (that is, at the end 
of 1950) and that both the old Ge- 
neva and Annecy schedules of con- 
cessions and the new Torquay sched- 
ules should then be given an assured 
life for a further three years. As a 
result, it is now expected that there 
will emerge from the Torquay nego- 
tiations in 1951 a set of tariff sched- 
ules for some 40 countries, all of 
which will be bound against increase 
until the beginning of 1954. 


Other Trade Problems 


In this article, I have written 
mainly of the Torquay negotiations 
and their significance. There are 
other current trade problems which 
must await a later opportunity—in 
particular, the use of quantitative re- 
strictions such as quotas, which were 
originally introduced to safeguard 
balance of payments and scarce hard 
currencies and which also afford in- 
cidental protection to domestic pro- 
ducers. A new report by the Con- 
tracting Parties, called “Liberating 
World Trade” will be published in 
June. It will show what is being done 
to cope with this and other current 
trade problems. This willl be a sequel 
to “The Attack on Trade Barriers,” 
which reflected the position last au- 
tumn at the end of the Annecy nego- 
tiations. 


Sir Owen Dixon 
Leaves For India 


Sir Owen Dixon, the United Na- 
tions Representative in Kashmir, left 
New York by air for the Indian sub- 
continent on May 21. He travelled 
by way of London where he con- 
ferred with Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. 
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Commission’s Work to lmprove 
Economy of the Far East 


Problems of economic development in Asia and the Far East, of Trade 


promotion, of improving coal, iron, and steel production—these were 
among the main items before the Economic Commission for this 
region which opened its sixth session at Bangkok on May 16. 
This article gives the background to its work. 


N THE spacious assembly hall of 

the arts faculty of the University 
of Chulalongkorn, founded 34 years 
ago by King Rama V of Siam, dele- 
gates of thirteen ECAFE member 
countries and nine associate members 
(including the Republic of Korea and 
the State of Viet Nam, which were 
admitted as asso- 
ciate members at 
the last session of 
the Commission) 
met on May 9 for 
the second ses- 
sion of the Com- 
mittee on Indus- 
try and Trade and 
on May 16 for 
the sixth session 
of the Economic 
Commission for 
Asia and the Far 
East. 

The sixth session had been origi- 
nally scheduled to be held in the 
autumn of 1950 at Lahore (Pakis- 
tan). But the Economic and Social 
Council set out the general principle 
that regional commissions should 
aim at holding their sessions before 
the Council sessions immediately pre- 
ceding the regular Assembly sessions. 
It also recommended in another reso- 
lution that ECAFE hold a session 
(plenary or committee of the whole) 
in May 1950 in Bangkok and follow 
with a session in Lahore in early 
1951. 

In accordance with the above, it 
was decided to hold the sixth session 
on May 16 in Bangkok immediately 
following the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. 

Although not quite intended, the 
convening of the sixth session closely 
following the session of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade has 
undoubtedly a distinct advantage. 


Dr. P. S. Lokanathan 
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by 
DR. P. S. LOKANATHAN 


Executive Secretary, Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East 


Though the Committee’s recommen- 
dations stand on their own merits and 
can be considered by the govern- 
ments of the region even without the 
endorsement of the Commission, the 
early scrutiny of proposals and rec- 
ommendations of the Committee by 
the principal body ensures that they 
are given due weight. 

The meeting of the Committee on 
Industry and Trade was its second 
session, the first having been held in 
Singapore in October 1949. The 
Committee is the principal subsidiary 
body of the Commission. It was estab- 
lished at a special meeting of the 
Committee of the Whole at Bangkok 
in April last year in order to provide 
additional means of co-operation at 
the inter-governmental level and to 
enable more detailed consideration 
of economic problems at technical 
levels than would be possible for the 
Commission. 

By its terms of reference, the Com- 
mittee was given power to establish 
sub-committees to consider and rec- 
ommend international or concerted 
action on specific branches of indus- 
try and trade, to direct the secre- 
tariat to make investigations and 
factual studies, to set up working 
parties, and to arrange, in conformity 
with the resolutions of the Economic 
and Social Council, for the provision 
of expert advice to governments in 
regard to specific projects or other 
aspects of industrial development. 

The Committee had been directed 
to devote special attention to such 
specific projects or programs which 


the countries of the region have de- 
veloped or may develop as afford a 
promise of early and successful real- 
ization. Accordingly, at its first meet- 
ing, the Committee focused its atten- 
tion on such basic questions as iron 
and steel, coal and iron ore deposits, 
chemical fertilizers, petroleum sub- 
stitutes, and programs and priorities 
of industrial development projects. 

Trade with Japan and the dollar 
shortage were given careful consid- 
eration by the Committee. 


Problems of Iron and Steel 


In dealing with the problems of 
the iron and steel industry, the Com- 
mittee had the advantage of the work 
and recommendations of the Sub- 
Committee on Iron and Steel which 
was established simultaneously with 
the Committee on Industry and 
Trade. 

The report of the Sub-Committee 
on Iron and Steel which met at Cal- 
cutta on April 10 last was among the 
most important items on the agenda 
of the Committee on Industry and 
Trade. This sub-committee has made 
several important recommendations. 
In particular, it has considered it 
necessary that a study should be 
made of the economic aspects of the 
development plans for the establish- 
ment of the steel industry in some of 
the ECAFE countries, with particular 
reference to estimated production 
costs, the relationship between pro- 
duction costs and import prices, and 
possible methods of reducing pro- 
duction costs. 

The sub-committee has also sug- 
gested that instead of establishing 
iron and steel plants where these 
would appear to be of an uneconomic 
character, countries might still con- 
sider economic methods of obtaining 
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assured supplies of necessary prod- 
ucts at assured prices, including such 
methods as long-term import agree- 
ments and stockpiling. In view of 
shortages of certain essential mate- 
rials which handicap full and efficient 
utilization of existing capacities, the 
sub-committee has recommended a 
more adequate trade study, which 
should aim at examining possibilities 
of long-term arrangements and co- 
operative production arrangements of 
a bilateral or multilateral character. 


Need for Specific Requests 


The sub-committee has also stressed 
the need for governments to make 
specific requests for technical assist- 
ance and to take full advantage of 
the offers made by certain countries 
of research and technical facilities. 
The work of the sub-committee has 
already revealed considerable possi- 
bilities of inter-regional co-operation 
in the development of trade, in the 
introduction and use of uniform 
statistical reporting methods, in co- 
operative fuel research and co-opera- 
tive study of various other technical 
problems relating to the expansion of 
the steel industry in the region. All 
these recommendations of the sub- 
committee came up for consideration 
at the second session of the Commit- 
tee on Industry and Trade. 

The Committee’s attention to the 
basic question of raw materials for 
industrial development has borne 
fruit. The report on coal and iron ore 
studies is a document of 238 pages 
with 18 maps containing, in addition 
to a summary report on the status of 
surveys and the extent of known re- 
sources, studies of eight particular 
countries. 

The conclusions of this study are 
that the ECAFE region has been in- 
adequately explored to a degree 
which has not been generally real- 
ized, the geological surveys and maps 
covering only a very small extent of 
the various countries; that there is a 
great shortage of trained technical 
personnel to carry out intensive and 
extensive geological surveys; and that 
there is a serious lack of training 
schools. Certain tentative conclusions 
on actual deposits of iron ore and 
coal have been reached which reveal 
a great need for conservation and 
wise utilization of resources. 

In the light of the study, the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade was 
expected to deal with the specific 
problems, such as recommendations 
for completing a systematic geologi- 
cal survey of the area, inter-regional 
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co-operation in making full use of 
limited personnel and facilities, and 
methods of obtaining technical assist- 
ance through the United Nations and 
otherwise, and to review the indus- 
trial development plans of ECAFE 
countries in the light of the knowl- 
edge of mineral resources currently 
available as raw materials for indus- 
try. 

Ever since the Commission was 
established, it has been paying con- 
tinuous attention to plans of economic 
development in this region. A work- 
ing party on industrial development 
was established at its second session 
which presented a preliminary report 
at the third session and a final report 
at the fourth session. The Committee 
on Industry and Trade at its first 
session considered a secretariat study 
of problems of planning and priori- 
ties and recommended further study 


with a view to making more concrete 
proposals for concerted action. The 
secretariat study throws light on vari- 
ous aspects of the plans and projects 
of ECAFE countries and reveals a 
multitude of obstacles to implemen- 
tation which are complex and inter- 
related. Several key difficulties are 
discussed: inadequacy of sound plan- 
ning, lack of technical assistance and 
trained personnel, lack of finance, 
shortages of raw materials and aux- 
iliary supplies of certain categories of 
capital goods. 

The study lists certain key fields of 
economic development in which the 
greatest progress appears possible 
THE 150,000TH DISPLACED PERSON to im- 
migrate to the United States, 12-year-old 
Dace Epermanis, is interviewed over the 
United Nations Radio as she arrives in New 
York aboard an International Refugee Or- 

ganization vessel. 








within the near future. These are: 
planning; multi-purpose hydro elec- 
tric projects; textile industries; 
technical assistance and personnel 
training; cottage and small-scale in- 
dustries; hand tools; management and 
productivity. 

The deliberations of the Commit- 
tee on Industry and Trade on the 
findings and recommendations con- 
tained in this study may be of great 
value to the governments of the re- 
gion in the next stage of planning. 


Trade and Finance Items 


A number of inter-related items on 
trade and finance were included in 
the agenda of the Committee. These 
relate to the development of trade 
between ECAFE countries and Japan, 
trade and payments agreements, dol- 
lar shortage, and foreign investment 
laws and regulations. Regarding the 
trade between ECAFE countries and 
Japan, the secretariat study suggests 
as the goal a major expansion of 
capital goods exported from Japan to 
the region, to enable the latter, 
through accelerated economic devel- 
opment, to increase its level of do- 
mestic production and consumption 
and, in due course, export greater 
quantities of the food and raw mate- 
rials vitally needed by Japan. 

The study calls the attention of 
the Committee to the key question; 
for example, what economic policies 
of the countries of the ECAFE re- 
gion are appropriate to fulfill the 
stated aim of efficiently carrying out 
plans for rapid economic develop- 
ment, and what financial arrange- 
ments would be necessary to effect 
the desired development in trade be- 
tween Japan and the ECAFE region. 


The secretariat report on trade and 
financial agreements analyzes them 
from the point of view of objectives 
and fulfilment. It suggests a further 
study of the difficulties in adequate 
fulfilment of trade programs. The 
question of what credit arrangements 
can be made to ensure greater expan- 
sion of trade has been reserved for 
further study. In connection with the 
question of credit arrangements, the 
International Monetary Fund, which 
has been engaged in a study of the 
balance of payments and trade move- 
ments in the region, has tentatively 
come to the conclusion that—con- 
sidering the small volume of intra- 
regional trade in the region—the 
scope for multilateral clearance seems 
to be rather limited. 


The study on dollar shortage con- 
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Phya Srivisar Vacha, of Thai- 
land, and U Kyin, of Burma, 
were elected Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman respectively of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East at the first meeting 
of its sixth session on May 17. 

The Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia was admitted 
as an associate member of the 
Commission, on the proposal of 
the Netherlands. 


tains several useful suggestions and 
recommendations for action on the 
part of governments, but it concludes 
that, however great their own efforts 
of self-help, most countries of the 
ECAFE region feel the necessity for 
grants and loans to meet their trade 
deficits. In view of the region’s over- 
all balance of payments problem, 
which tends to exceed its dollar prob- 
lem in magnitude, such grants and 
loans will be required from Europe 
as well as the dollar area. All these 
matters came up for careful exami- 
nation before the Committee, which 
was to recommend further studies in 
the above fields and common policies 
for action by governments of the 
ECAFE region. 

The ECAFE study on foreign in- 
vestment laws and regulations states 
that most of the countries of the re- 
gion are now anxious to encourage 
foreign investments, and a consider- 
able field is open to foreign enter- 
prise. The study indicates certain 
points deserving consideration by 
governments and by the Committee 
on Industry and Trade, of which the 
following are most important: 


i) Elucidation of government 
policies about compensation 
in the event of nationaliza- 
tion of an industry 
Review of taxation systems 
from the point of view of pro- 
viding investment incentives 
Administration of economic 
controls designed to inspire 
confidence in the investor 


Priority to be given to remit- 
tances of dividends, profits, 
interest, etc., in the event of 
a country facing balance of 
payments difficulty 


It will thus be observed that the 
Committee on Industry and Trade at 
its second meeting had a _ whole 
range of industrial, trade, and finan- 
cial problems on which it was ex- 
pected to offer guidance for the gov- 


ernments as well as for the secre- 
tariat. 

Compared with the work of the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, 
the agenda for the sixth session was 
rather limited. But the difference is 
more apparent than real, because the 
work of the session was largely an- 
ticipated by that of the session of the 
Committee on Industry and Trade. 
The principal items of the agenda of 
the Commission were: 


1) to review the work and recom- 
mendations of the Committee 
on Industry and Trade 
to consider the proposed sec- 
retariat program of work and 
priorities for 1950 and 1951 
to present a report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 


The secretariat had prepared for 
the examination of the Commission 
a statement of its program of work 
and priorities not only in the fields of 
industry and trade, but also in the 
fields of flood control, transport, and 
research. 

At the fifth session, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom took the 
initiative in pointing out that the 
work envisaged in various resolutions 
of the Commission might exceed the 
resources of the secretariat; it was 
necessary to ensure that staff was 
adequate to do the work prescribed 
and to fix priorities so that the more 
essential projects should be com- 
pleted and the less important ones 
deferred if staff could not be ex- 
panded enough. 


Discussion in Detail 


The Commission, while recogniz- 
ing the importance of the points 
raised, decided to postpone discus- 
sion of them as they had not been 
included in the agenda. At the sixth 
session, they were to be discussed in 
detail in the light of the secretariat 
statement, which suggested the high- 
est priority for projects already in 
hand and promising valuable results 
in the near future, but also indicated 
a high priority for some new projects 
for which strong reasons could be 
given because of resolutions already 
adopted by the Commission or the 
findings of studies already made. 

For instance, the publication of a 
Quarterly Economic Bulletin and the 
initiation of a technical library serv- 
ice on transport have already been 
recommended by the Commission; 
and studies of the textile industries in 
the region, of the production, effi- 
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ciency, and use of hand tools, and of 
the possibility of increasing produc- 
tion of coal and iron ores are found 
to be desirable in view of the con- 
clusions in studies made for the 
Committee on Industry and Trade. 
There are other projects for which 
the secretariat would like to have ad- 
ditional staff and to which high pri- 
ority could be assigned: but the pro- 
gram has been drawn up on the as- 
sumption that the size of the staff 
should remain approximately the 
same during the period covered. 
The Commission’s final task at this 
session was to prepare its report to 
the Economic and Social Council. By 


its terms of reference, it is obliged 
to submit a full report on its activi- 
ties and plans, including those of any 
subsidiary bodies, once a year. The 
draft report prepared by the secre- 
tariat shows that a great deal was 
done in the twelve months between 
April 1949 and April 1950. In dis- 
cussing the draft, the Commission 
had the opportunity to review its 
work, to reconsider its objectives and 
methods, to examine the reasons why 
achievement has sometimes fallen 
short of aims, and to see the pro- 
posals of the Committee on Industry 
and Trade and the program of the 
secretariat in true perspective. 


Palestine Refugees: Further Appeal for 
Support for Relief Program 


A second appeal to governments 
for contributions in funds or in kind 
to carry out the program of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East has been sent from 
Lake Success, signed by Acting 
Secretary-General Byron Price. A 
General Assembly. resolution of De- 
cember 8, 1949, asked Member and 
non-member governments for volun- 
tary contributions “to ensure that 
the amount of supplies and funds re- 
quired is obtained for each period 
of the program.” An earlier appeal, 
signed by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, was sent to governments on 
January 20. 

The program, based upon the 
recommendations of the Economic 
Survey Mission headed by Gordon 
V. Clapp, of the United States, 
called for an expenditure of $54,- 
900,000 over a period of eighteen 
months ending on June 30, 1951, 
with the emphasis upon works proj- 
ects rather than upon direct relief, 
which is to be reduced. 

The appeal drew attention to the 
“gravity of the financial position of 
the Agency at the present time.” It 
recalled that, as authorized by the 
Assembly resolution, the current re- 
lief program is being financed by 
an advance of $4,500,000 from the 
Working Capital Fund of the United 
Nations and by an interest-free loan 
amounting to an equivalent of 
$2,800,000 from the International 
Refugee Organization. 

These amounts, the appeal said, 
“will permit the Agency to continue 
only the minimum relief program, 
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and this for a period not extending 
beyond May 30, 1950.” They “are 
not sufficient to permit the Agency 
to initiate the works projects which 
alone can make direct relief unneces- 
sary. Moreover, these loans must be 
repaid from contributions to the 
program.” 

“After May 30,” the appeal 
underlined, “the minimum relief 
program can be continued and the 
works program initiated only if vol- 
untary contributions or assurances 
by governments are received within 
the next few weeks.” 


Earlier Relief Work 


In connection with. the establish- 
ment of the agency on May 1 Act- 
ing Secretary-General Byron Price 
has sent telegrams to three organiza- 
tions which played a major role in 
the Palestine relief program under 
the new Agency’s predecessor, the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees. The telegrams were sent to 
the League of Red Cross Societies, 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, and the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

The Acting Secretary-General 
thanked each of the organizations 
for its co-operation and its “valuable 
assistance,” and expressed hope that 
the new Agency would “have the 
benefit of your continued co-opera- 
tion and interest as the works and 
relief program develops.” 

Writing from Geneva, B. de 
Rouge, Secretary-General of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, said 
that the expressions of appreciation 
were “most gratifying.” Paul Rueg- 


Chinese Representation 
In Specialized Agencies 


Acting Secretary-General Byron 
Price has received four cables dated 
May 13 from Chou En-lai, Foreign 
Minister of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, addressed to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie. These deal with the 
question of the representation of 
China in four United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies—the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) and the 
World Meteorological Organization. 
The four cables are identical but for 
the name of the specialized agency 
concerned. The text follows: 


The Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China is 
the only legal government represent- 
ing the Chinese people. In the name 
of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China, I now inform you formally 
that the so-called ‘delegates’ of the 
Chinese Kuomintang reactionary rem- 
nant clique have no longer any quali- 
fication for participating in the 
World Health Organization and must 
be driven out from its various organs 
and meetings including the Third 
World Health Assembly held in Ge- 
neva from May 8 this year. Please 
note and reply by cable and transmit 
this message to the wHo and all the 
parties concerned.” 

The identical cable concerning the 
representation of China in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization says 
that the “Kuomintang” representa- 
tives should be “driven out” from 
FAO and “its various organs and 
meetings, including its Ninth Council 
held in Rome from May 8 this year.” 
The cable dealing with UNESCO 
asks that Mr. Chou En-lai’s message 
be transmitted to the Fifth Confer- 
ence of UNESCO in Florence, Italy. 


ger, President of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, cabled 
from Geneva that he earnestly hoped 
that the new Agency “will have com- 
plete success in making normal life 
possible for the Palestine refugees in 
the near future.” Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, wrote 
from Philadelphia to express appre- 
ciation for the Acting Secretary- 
General’s telegram. 
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Commission on Status 
of Women Ends Session 


By MRS. ISABEL SANCHEZ DE URDANETA 


Representative of Venezuela and First Vice-President of the Commission 


The Commission on the Status of 
Women, whose task is to prepare 
reports and recommendations for 
the prevention of social, political. 
educational, and economic discrim- 
ination against women, opened its 
fourth session at Lake Success on 
May 8. 

Reviewing our work, we may 
state with great satisfaction that it 
has not been fruitless, although its 
development may appear to be a bit 
slow. Only 20 countries do not yet 
grant to women the right to vote 
and the opportunity to be elected 
to public office. In view of this im- 
provement over earlier conditions, it 
is not too much to hope that per- 
sistence in our legitimate aspirations 
gradually will achieve full political 
equality for women all over the 
world. 

Acting on one of the main points 
in this year’s agenda, the Commis- 
sion invited the Secretary-General to 
continue his annual reports on the 
political rights of women to include 
Trust Territories in the scope of 
future reports, and to prepare for 
the next session a draft convention 
on equal political rights for women. 


Nationality of Married Women 


In the matter of the nationality 
of married women, the Commission 
requested the Economic and Social 
Council to take measures for the 
drafting of a convention based on 
two principles: that there be no dis- 
tinction based on sex in the legisla- 
tion or practices of the parties to 
the convention, and that the nation- 
ality of women and men be un- 
altered by reason of marriage or its 
dissolution. Nothing, however, should 
be construed as preventing nations 
from making provision for voluntary 
naturalization of aliens married to 
their nationals. 

Application of penal law to wo- 
men received the attention of this 
session. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Social Commission 
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pay particular heed to the special 
problems of women in its future 
studies of crime and the treatment 
of offenders, that there be no dis- 
crimination based on sex and that 
adequate facilities for technical and 
vocational re-education for women 
be maintained, with the humanitarian 
purpose of restoring them as useful 
members of society upon their re- 
turn to their communities. 


Repatriation of Greek Children 


Unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Greek repre- 
sentative on the subject of repatria- 
tion of Greek children long missing 
from their homes marked the con- 
cern which all members felt. The 
resolution appreciates the work of 
the Secretary-General and of the 
International Red Cross Organiza- 
tion and hopes that continued ef- 
forts will result in prompt repatria- 
tion. It further expresses confidence 
that the Secretary-General will sub- 
mit to the General Assembly the 
urgent necessity of finding new ways 
to end the agony of Greek mothers. 

The Commission’s discussion of 
educational opportunities resulted in 
the passage of a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his collaboration with UNESCO 
in the study of that subject and of 
obstacles to the equality of the sexes 
in the field. The Commission urged 
the promotion throughout the world 
of opinion favorable to equal access 
to education and recommended that 
fundamental adult education be de- 
veloped in agricultural and less de- 
veloped countries, emphasizing tech- 
niques which would encourage the 
social advancement of women. 

The position of women in the 
United Nations itself was another 
point on the Commission’s agenda. 
What appears to be a disproportion- 
ate percentage of women in low 
grades and the small number of 
women consultants prompted the 
passage of a resolution asking the 
Economic and Social Council to 
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express to Member states the de- 
sirability of more participation by 
women in delegations and asking 
the Secretary-General to examine 
the reasons why so few women hold 
important positions in the Secre- 
tariat. At the same time, the Com- 
mission made clear that such posts 
should be filled solely on the basis 
of ability and qualifications. 

On the motion of the Chairman, 
speaking as the delegate from 
France, the Commission also called 
attention to the plight of women 
survivors of concentration camps 
and of so-called scientific experi- 
ments. Appropriate agencies were re- 
quested to investigate the position 
of those who may be unable to ob- 
tain compensation from any country. 


Cholera Danger 
To Be Examined 


The Program Committee of the 
World Health Assembly, at the re- 
quest of Egypt, has appointed a 
working party to examine the danger 
of cholera spreading from endemic 
areas via Mecca pilgrimages in the 
East Mediterranean. Egypt, France, 
Pakistan, India, Italy, United King- 
dom and Saudi Arabia comprise the 
working party to study the Egyptian 
document which points out that the 
pilgrimage season for the next 17 
years coincides with the danger pe- 
riod in Egypt, from May to October. 
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World Opium Production 


Limitation Terms Announced 


The most persistent difficulty in 
the path of international control of 
opium has been to devise an ac- 
ceptable method of limiting produc- 
tion of raw opium to meet medical 
and scientific requirements only. A 
factor in this difficulty has been the 
importance of the opium poppy har- 
vest in the economies of the pro- 
ducing countries. Four principal 
opium-producing countries have now 
agreed on specific yearly produc- 
tion quotas under United Nations 
supervision. Thus a long stride for- 
ward has been taken in perfecting in- 
ternational control of narcotic drugs. 


A Basis of Percentage Shares 


The production quota figures for 
India, Iran, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
were published by the Secretary- 
General on May 2, 1950. Represen- 
tatives of the four countries met in 
Ankara during November and De- 
cember 1949 as an ad hoc Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs and completed agree- 


ments which showed a spirit of co- 
operation and sacrifice on the part 
of the producing states for the bene- 
fit of the community of nations. 

The amount of ‘opium which the 
government of a producing country 
shall be entitled to raise for sale to 
the proposed international opium 
monopoly will be calculated on the 
basis of specific percentage shares. 
When world requirements do not 
exceed 450 tons, these shares will 
be: India, 6.33; Iran, 24.5; Turkey, 
52.5; Yugoslavia, 13.33; other coun- 
tries, 3.34. Additional percentages 
were allocated to meet whatever 
needs may arise from fluctuations in 
demand and to build up floating 
stocks. These are: India, 0.67; Iran, 
1.50; Turkey, 1.50; Yugoslavia, 0.67; 
other countries, 0.66. 

Should requirements exceed 450 
tons, the additional production will 
be divided according to the follow- 
ing percentage shares: India, 7; 
Iran, 30; Turkey, 59; Yugoslavia, 
none; other countries, 4. 


Turkish opium, produced under government monopoly, is packed for export. Under the proposed 
international agreement, Turkey will continue to produce a major share of the world supply. 
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Yugoslavia voluntarily renounced 
any share in production beyond a 
maximum of 450 tons, allowing its 
portion to be divided among the 
other countries. The Yugoslav dele- 
gation felt that the rising standard 
of health services throughout the 
world would increase demand for 
opium for medical purposes, a de- 
velopment which normally would 
mean a steady expansion of Yugo- 
slavia’s export trade. 

However, the abolition of the 
non-medical market would force a 
reduction in the production of some 
other countries, and the Yugoslav 
delegation stated its wish to make 
that reduction less painful and more 
gradual. 

Any party to the agreement has 
the right to request that its percen- 
tage share be revised after the in- 
terim agreement has been in force 
for one year. 

With the terms of production 
limitation agreed upon, the way is 
cleared for a meeting between the 
drug manufacturing countries and 
the producing countries in order to 
formulate a draft interim agree- 
ment, for presentation to the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs and the 
the Economic and Social Council. 


Other Recommendations Included 


In addition to the production 
limitation terms, such an agreement 
would include the other recommenda- 
tions of the ad hoc committee re- 
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lating to the establishment of an 
International Purchasing and Selling 
Agency having the sole right to buy 
and sell opium. National monopolies 
within each producing country will 
limit production of the drug within 
its borders to the agreed quota and 
will sell only to the international 
body; thus any opium found outside 
the control of these official agencies 
must be considered illicit. 

The consuming countries will file 
estimates of yearly requirements 
directly with a Co-ordinating Au- 
thority, which body will decide on 
all matters concerning the apportion- 
ment of percentage shares of pro- 
duction, the price of opium, the 
level of stocks to be maintained by 
the International Agency. It will 
also decide on sanctions in the event 
of contravention of the agreement 
by any member government, and on 
any other issue of policy relating to 
the functioning of the International 
Purchasing and Selling Agency. Pro- 
duction of raw opium by any coun- 
try in excess of its agreed quota 
would, for example, be a matter 
for the Co-ordinating Authority to 
investigate. 


A Turkish worker gathers poppies for proc- 
essing into opium. The poppy harvest is im- 
portant in the economies of several countries. 


India Signs Convention 
On Traffic in Persons 


The Government of India, on 
May 9, through M. Gopala Menon, 
First Secretary of its delegation to 
the United Nations, signed the Inter- 
national Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Traffic in Persons 
and of the Exploitation of the Pros- 
titution of Others. India thus be- 
came the fourth Member state, fol- 
lowing Pakistan, Liberia and Ecua- 
dor, to sign the Convention adopted 
by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 2, 1949. 

The Convention; which will come 
into force 90 days after the deposit 
of the second instrument of ratifica- 
tion or accession, is basically an ex- 
tension and consolidation of four 
existing international agreements and 
of a draft convention drawn up in 
1937 by the League of Nations. 
However, it differs from these agree- 
ments in that it emphasizes preven- 
tive measures and rehabilitation of 
the victims of prostitution, eliminates 
the motive of gain as a condition 
for making exploitation of prostitu- 
tion punishable, and is applicable to 
the dependencies and Trust Terri- 
tories of signatory states. 

Signatory states are called upon to 


abolish any form of registration of 
prostitutes and to punish any person 
who, to gratify the passions of an- 
other, exploits or acts as an accessory 
in the prostitution of another person, 
even with the consent of that person. 


Gifts For New 
Headquarters Building 


Suitable gifts for the United Na- 
tions Permanent Headquarters, now 
under construction in New York 
City, have been requested by Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie in a letter 
addressed to all Member govern- 
ments on April 21. 

“T believe there is a universal feel- 
ing that something of the culture of 
all Member Nations should be in- 
corporated in one way or another in 
the Headquarters,” wrote the Secre- 
tary-General. “In discussions in the 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 
and in conversations with various 
representatives, it has been indicated 
that several Member governments 
are ready and anxious to make suit- 
able contributions.” 

The Secretary-General said the 
organization had “received offers 
not only from governments, as men- 
tioned above, but from individuals 
and organizations. These offers range 
from gifts of works of art, such as 
paintings and sculpture, to furnish- 
ings and interior decorations for 
special areas in the headquarters 
buildings and gardens. I should be 
happy to receive, as soon as conve- 
nient, offers of appropriate gifts 
from all governments.” 


Iran and Indonesia 
Become Members of ICAO 


Iran and the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia have be- 
come members of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
according to an announcement at 
ICAO’s Montreal headquarters. 
Iran’s membership became effective 
on May 19, and Indonesia’s on 
May 27. 
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MOGADISHU, CAPITAL AND CHIEF PORT of Somaliland, is the headquarters of the United 
Nations Advisory “Council aiding the Trusteeship administration of this former Italian colony. 


Steps for Future Government 
' In African Territories 


Progress is being made in carrying out the Gen- 

eral Assembly’s decisions on the former Italian 

colonies in Africa. Latest steps taken by United 

Nations organs regarding Libya, Somaliland, and 
Eritrea are reviewed here. 


URTHER plans for shaping the 

future government of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa—Libya, 
Eritrea and Somaliland—are now 
being evolved by three United Na- 
tions organs. Two of these are at 
work on the spot, in Libya and 
Somaliland, while a third is in Ge- 
neva drawing up recommendations 
for the future of Eritrea after com- 
pleting its investigation in that terri- 
tory. 

Proposals for constitutional devel- 
opment in Libya were discussed on 
May 9 by the Council of Ten, set 
up to aid and advise the United Na- 
tions Commissioner, Adrian Pelt. The 
Council heard the views of the rep- 
resentatives of the United States, 
France, Egypt, and Italy, whose re- 
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marks bore generally upon the elec- 
tion of local assemblies, to take place 
for Cyrenaica and Tripolitania in 
June, and upon the already elected 
Assembly of Representatives in the 
Fezzan. Comments were also made on 
the proposal to establish, not later 
than July 1950, a Preparatory Com- 
mittee. This committee would make 
recommendations for an electoral 
law in Libya for the election of a 
National Assembly and outline the 
principles on which a constitution 
should be established. 

Lewis Clark, representative of the 
United States, stated that the major 
objective of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion was clearly that Libya should be 
constituted as a single, independent 
and sovereign state by January 1, 


1952. It was equally clear that the 
Assembly had no intention of speci- 
fying the form of government to be 
established — whether federal, uni- 
tary, or other—and specifically left 
that very important matter to be de- 
termined by the representatives of 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fez- 
zan, meeting and consulting together 
in a National Assembly. It was not 
for the Council, the United Nations 
Commissioner, nor for the adminis- 
tering powers concerned to deter- 
mine the form of that government. 
The decision was one for the repre- 
sentatives of the three territories 
comprising Libya to work out among 
themselves. 


Local Government 


The United States believed that 
steps should be taken immediately 
by the administering powers to es- 
tablish the maximum possible local 
governmental institutions, managed 
by the inhabitants of Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan. 

“To my government,” Mr. Lewis 
continued, “this is the essential basis 
on which to build a government for 
Libya as a whole. The plan of con- 
stitutional development proposed by 
the Commissioner seems one calcu- 
lated to accomplish that end. The 
establishment of such local govern- 
ments would appear necessary in or- 
der to have a democratic selection of 
representatives of the three terri- 
tories who will serve in a prepara- 
tory committee and eventually ‘those 
who will serve in the National As- 
sembly. Therefore, the United States 
believes that the administering pow- 
ers should continue the processes of 
setting up such local governmental 
institutions as rapidly as possible, so 
that the Preparatory Committee can 
be formed to consider the most de- 
sirable form of Libyan Government 
which is to be established.” 

Mohamed Kamel Selim Bey, of 
Egypt, agreed in principle with these 
views but insisted that no steps 
should be taken in the constitutional 
development of Libya without pre- 
vious study by the Council. Elec- 
tions should take place in the three 
territories according to one electoral 
law. 


Electoral Law 


Mr. Selim suggested that the exist- 
ing electoral law in Cyrenaica could 
be taken as a model and applied in 
the three zones. He thought the 
Council should advise the Commis- 
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sioner accordingly, in order for the 
latter to request the administering 
powers to arrange between them- 
selves for elections on similar lines 
in all the three territories. 

The representative of France, 
Georges Balay, wanted the Council 
to have fuller knowledge of the situ- 
ation in Libya before formulating 
any recommendation. He _ pointed 
out that what had taken place in the 
Fezzan (under French administra- 
tion) in the election of an Assembly 
of 58 representatives had been done 
according to tradition and local cus- 
toms, but France was ready to con- 
sider the wishes of the Council as 
well as those of the local popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Balay warned the Council not 
to consider the proposed Prepara- 
tory Committee as the “embryo of 
a government.” The functions of this 
committee (which would consist of 
15 members—five from each terri- 
tory) should be limited to objectives 
which were clearly defined in docu- 
ments submitted by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Dr. Vitaliano Confalonieri said 
Italy was ready to follow the wishes 
of the population, guided and as- 
sisted by the Council and the Com- 
mission, to decide in full freedom 
their future as a sovereign state. 
His Government was concerned with 
the type of electoral law to be estab- 
lished and was anxious to see it 
established in full liberty, but simi- 
lar, as far as feasible, in the three 
territories and without discrimina- 
tion. 

At its next meeting the majority 
of the Council’s members expressed 
substantial approval for the line of 
action taken by the Commissioner, 
towards establishing administrative 
and local governments in Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitania. 

The majority felt that the setting 
up of an Administrative Council, 
which is to be followed by the elec- 
tion of an Administrative Legislature 
in Tripolitania, does not conflict 
with the Assembly’s resolution but 
implements it as tending towards the 
“Libyanization” of the administra- 
tion in Tripolitania. 

The same views were held with 
regard to Cyrenaica, where the gov- 
ernment is to hold elections on June 
5 according to the electoral law which 
was proclaimed by the Emir of the 
province and government, and sub- 
mitted for information to the Council. 

At the Council’s meeting on May 
14, the Commissioner requested ad- 
vice on the Preparatory Committee 
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which, in his view should hasten and 
facilitate the election of a National 
Assembly sometime early next year. 

The Commissioner felt that the 
Preparatory Committee should be 
more than a study group, but rather 
a team which will chart the consti- 
tutional course to be followed in or- 
der to attain Libyan sovereignty and 
independence by January 1, 1952. 

The Commissioner considered that 
the only way to choose these dele- 
gates is by “indirect election”—that 
is, the elected bodies, the Adminis- 
trative Legislature in Tripolitania, 
and the Assembly of Representatives 
in Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, would 
choose representatives for the Pre- 
paratory Committee. 

The Commissioner assured the 
Council that as soon as his plan 
comes into effect, he will seek its ad- 
vice. Following its meeting on May 
14, the members of the Council left 
Tripoli to tour the three provinces. 
During this tour the Council will 
confer with regional leaders, and ob- 
tain their views on the steps taken 
so far towards Libyan independence. 
The Council will hold its next meet- 
ing at its Tripoli headquarters on 
June 12. 


Somaliland Plans 


On May 5 the Italian Chief Ad- 
ministrator for Somaliland, Ambas- 
sador Giovanni Fornari, held his 
first meeting with the three-nation 
Advisory Council in Mogadishu, and 
presented a review of the Adminis- 
tering Authority’s initial month of 
stewardship in the former Italian 
colony. Members of the Advisory 
Council present at the meeting were 
the Chairman, Mohamed Amin Ros- 
tem Bey, of Egypt, and Edmundo de 
Holte Castello, of Colombia. The 
Philippines representative, Manuel 
Escudero, was absent. 

Emphasizing Italy’s desire for the 
closest co-operation with the Advi- 
sory Council, Ambassador Fornari 
pledged that he would devote himself 
to guiding Somaliland toward inde- 
pendence, in accordance with the 
General Assembly’s resolution of last 
November. He described the present 
situation in the territory as good, “in 
spite of minor disturbances.” 

The Administration’s immediate 
problems were concerned with health 
and veterinary services, and the rais- 
ing of the salary level in order to 
guarantee a fair standard of living. 
Efforts were now under way to com- 
bat unemployment through the insti- 
tution of public works. It was 


planned to include the indigenous 
population in an augmented social 
insurance plan, in the spirit of the 
recommendations and conventions of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 


Education Problem 


Two other basic problems were 
stressed by the Chief Administrator 
—that of education, which he re- 
garded as “the basis of Somaliland’s 
future,” and that of the peoples’ 
representation in the Territorial 
Council which is envisaged in Arti- 
cle IV of the Annex to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. VIII, no. 4). In view of the im- 
portance of these subjects, the Ad- 
ministration had submitted its first 
two requests for the Council’s ad- 
vice. Explaining these, the Adminis- 
trator outlined plans for re-opening 
all elementary and secondary schools 
on July 1, as well as for a new tech- 
nical school and a training college 
for teachers and technicians. 

Ambassador Fornari said the Ad- 
ministration considered the Terri- 
torial Council should include repre- 
sentatives of all political parties, and 
of the various organs connected with 
industry, commerce and agriculture. 

Steps to find a solution for the third 
of Italy’s former African colonies, 
Eritrea, will reach another stage 
about the middle of this month with 
the submission of the Eritrean Com- 
mission’s report to the Secretary- 
General. The five-member Commis- 
sion, which arrived in Geneva on 
April 21 after completing an exten- 
sive tour of Eritrea, will submit pro- 
posals which will be considered by 
the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly. The Committee will then 
present its own report to the fifth 
session of the Assembly in Septem- 
ber. 


The Commission’s task was to as- 
certain more fully the wishes and 
best means of promoting the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Eritrea. In car- 
rying out its program the Commis- 
sion made field trips to all regions of 
the territory, conducting hearings 
with representative groups of the in- 
digenous population. It also visited 
Ethiopia, Egypt and Italy and re- 
ceived the views of those govern- 
ments on Eritrea’s future. While in 
Geneva the Commission has had 
consultations with the representatives 
of the United Kingdom and France. 
Its report will embody the views and 
recommendations of all these inter- 
ested states. 
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ECE Urges Adjustments 
To Avoid Dollar Shortages 


WARNING that the economic 

expansion required to solve 
Europe’s post-war problems may be 
hindered by failure to bridge the 
overseas dollar gap successfully is 
emphasized in the Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1949, published on 
May 25 by the Research and Plan- 
ning Division of ECE. The report, 
a 278-page document divided into 
eight chapters, will be considered by 
delegates from almost every Euro- 
pean country and from the United 
States, at the Commission’s fifth 
session convening at Geneva on May 
31. The Survey views the problem 
as world-wide rather than merely as 
European in scope and states that, 
“even under relatively favorable as- 
sumptions regarding future policies 
and general economic conditions, 
the prospective supply of dollars is 
likely to decrease abruptly as ex- 
traordinary United States aid to Eu- 
ropean and other countries comes to 
an end.” 5 

It adds that “national and inter- 
national economic policies have not 
yet been adjusted to this prob- 
ability.” In the view of the au- 
thors, “the position of western Eu- 
ropean countries in particular would 
rapidly become critical, necessitating 
a new series of improvised measures, 
if agreement is not reached now on 
basic measures designed either to 
reduce further their dependence on 
imports of dollar goods or to in- 
crease their possibilities of earning 
dollars in the United States or in 
third markets.” 

Because of this unfavorable out- 
look, European countries are urged 
to undertake now the further ad- 
justments necessary to forestall a 
critical dislocation in their trade and 
production when extraordinary dol- 
lar aid comes to an end. 


Production Increases 


This warning is developed against 
a review of continued substantial 
increases in European production 
and of further expansion in new 
investment in most European coun- 
tries. For Europe as a whole, ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R., industrial pro- 
duction in 1949 averaged 14 per 
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cent higher than in 1948 and 10 per 
cent higher than in 1938. Excluding 
Germany, the pre-war level was ex- 
ceeded by 25 per cent. 

In agriculture, however, output 
did not increase appreciably in 
1$49 and remained about one-tenth 
less than pre-war for Europe as 
a whole. A continued expansion in 
productive capacity is seen in the 
fact that total net investment in Eu- 
rope in 1949 was about 20 per cent 
higher than in 1948 and 25 per cent 
higher than pre-war. The total for 
countries other than Germany in 
1949 is estimated at some 60 per 
cent greater than before the war. 


Unemployment Problem 


Despite this heavy volume of in- 
vestment activity, inflationary pres- 
sure was reduced in most European 
countries. In some of them a de- 
ficiency of internal demand was evi- 
dent and unemployment became a 
major preoccupation. The problem 
was particularly serious in Belgium, 
Western Germany and Italy, aggra- 
vated in the latter two countries by 
structural factors. The Survey con- 
siders that the trade position of these 
countries may be rendered more 
difficult by the greater devaluation 
of currencies of other European 
currencies, and that failure to solve 
the unemployment problem in these 
countries may place a serious strain 
on their economic relations with 
other European countries adhering 
to policies of economic expansion 
and full employment. 

The review repeatedly emphasizes 
that Europe’s basic problems cannot 
be solved except within the frame- 
work of expanding production and 
trade in Europe and in the world 
economy generally. Particular at- 
tention is given, for instance, to the 
re-emergence of German and Japan- 
ese competition in world trade 
which, the report states, would im- 
pose serious difficulties for other 
countries in the absence of a gen- 
eral economic expansion. 

Possibilities of an impressive eco- 
nomic growth in Europe itself over 
the next ten years are seen in that 
part of the Survey devoted to the 


analysis of long-term trends. Pro- 
vided that employment is maintained 
and that investment continues at a 
high level, it is estimated that Euro- 
pean industrial production could in- 
crease by about 50 per cent during 
the next decade. This could be con- 
siderably above the slow rate of 
progress during the inter-war period 
and roughly equivalent to the rate 
of expansion during several decades 
preceding the First World War. 

The Survey warns, however, that 
a return to the uneven levels of 
employment and investment of the 
past “would certainly delay” the 
realization of existing potentials for 
a large and sustained increase in 
production and a more efficient 
utilization of Europe’s growing man- 
power resources. In some countries 
“it might have permanent reper- 
cussions on the whole process of 
economic development.” 

The critical importance of the 
initial years in the development 
process is seen in some of the east- 
ern and southern European coun- 
tries with low incomes and increas- 
ing populations, where “failure to 
provide now the savings necessary 
for increased investment might re- 
tard the rise in incomes out of which 
progressively higher rates of capital 
formation could be provided in the 
future.” 

The principal immediate threat 
to the continuation of economic 
progress in western Europe lies, ac- 
cording to the findings of the Sur- 
vey, in the inadequacy of measures 
taken thus far to solve the overseas 
payments problem. This analysis is 
based on the present outlook for 
total dollar payments by the United 
States to other countries in all 
forms after exceptional American 
aid to European and other countries 
comes to an end within the next few 
years. 

The conclusion is reached that the 
dollar shortage will be intensified in 
the world generally, particularly in 
view of the limited prospects for 
increased sales in the American 
market and the probable lack of 
any significant net increase in “in- 
visible” dollar earnings, despite 
some growth in United States tour- 
ist expenditures abroad. 


Currency Convertibility 


The Survey holds that, under 
these conditions, the restoration of 
currency convertibility and the de- 
velopment of trade free from direct 
controls would be impossible. It 
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does not undertake to define what 
the level of United States dollars 
supplied to other countries ought 
to be. 


It does maintain, however, that 
“certain policies are appropriate to 
an expanding and reasonably regu- 
lar volume of dollar transactions, 
among them being the creation of 
freer and more competitive condi- 
tions in international trade, while 
other policies are appropriate and 
unavoidable if the volume of dollar 
transactions is low or erratic.” 


Among these consequences, based 
on present prospects, would be an 
additional curtailment of probably 
$1.5 billion in Europe’s imports 
from the United States, including 
both manufactured goods and agri- 
cultural products, and also a severe 
readjustment in the trading position 
of Canada and other countries which 
have hitherto been earning dollars 
from Europe with which to cover 
their own trade deficits with the 
United States. 


The Survey throughout stresses 
the need for an integrated set of 
policies consistent with one another 
and with the levels and pattern of 
international trade desired. “To pro- 
vide an effective basis for action, 
the Survey continues, “these policies 
need to be in the nature of com- 
monly agreed principles, accepted 
not merely by governments as such 
but also by parliamentary bodies and 
by business, agricultural and labor 
leaders in each country on whom 
the ability of governments to en- 
ter into and execute agreements de- 
pends. This is particularly neces- 
sary if the objective is to be that 
of expanding international trade on 
the basis of freer trade and pay- 
ments relationships.” 


ILO Director-General 
Appoints Assistant 


David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Jean Morellet, member of 
the French Council of State, as As- 
sistant Director-General of the ILO. 

Mr. Morellet, ILO Legal Adviser 
from 1925-1940, was adviser to the 
French delegation at the 1945 ILO 
conference and government substi- 
tute delegate at the conferences in 
1946, 1947 and 1949. He was in the 
French Ministry of the Interior be- 
fore entering the Council of State. 
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Further Developments 


On China Representation 


During the latter part of the Sec- 
retary-General’s trip to Europe, the 
following developments over Chi- 
nese representation took place: 


The U.S.S.R. delegation notified 
the Secretary-General that the 
U.S.S.R. representative would not 
take part in the work of the session 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women opening on May 8 because 
“the representative of the Kuomin- 
tang group will be taking part in it 
illegally.” Nor would the Soviet 
Union recognize the legality of any 
decision taken with the participation 
of that representative. 


On May 8, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative withdrew from the Statisti- 
cal Commission when his proposal 
to unseat the representative of the 
“Kuomintang group” was ruled out 
of order by the Chairman and the 
ruling upheld by a vote of the Com- 
mission. 


The next day, in Bangkok, the So- 
viet representative left the Industry 
and Trade Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East after it was voted, against 
the acting Chairman’s ruling, that a 
similar proposal was not within the 
Committee’s competence. 


Montevideo Conference 


The Soviet representative with- 
drew from the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press in Montevideo on May 16 
when a vote of the Sub-Commission 
upheld the acting Chairman’s ruling 
that the Soviet representative’s pro- 
posal to expel the person who “no 
longer represented China” was out 
of order. 


In Montreux, Switzerland, on May 
16, the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Universal Postal Union 
admitted for its session as the sole 
qualified representative of China the 
delegate of the People’s Republic of 
China “in view of the strictly techni- 
cal character of the UPU and of the 
factual situation in China, and ex- 
cluding all political considerations.” 


Despite this action, the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslo- 
vakia stated that they could not par- 
ticipate in the Committee’s work be- 
cause the resolution was not defini- 
tive and was limited to that session. 
Although still not completely satis- 
fied, they resumed participation on 
May 19, however. 

On May 17, in Bangkok, the 
U.S.S.R. representative withdrew 
from the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East after unsuc- 
cessfully trying to unseat the “Kuo- 
mintang” representative. 


China and WHO 


On May 5, the Chinese Govern- 
ment notified WHO that it was with- 
drawing from the organization. On 
May 16, wHo’s Committee on Ad- 
ministration, Finance, and Legal 
Matters adopted a resolution, amend- 
ed two days later, stating that the 
third World Health Assembly would 
welcome the resumption by China of 
full participation in the work of the 
organization. 

On May 22, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative withdrew from the Popula- 
tion Commission after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to unseat the “Kuomintang” 
representative, and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. informed the Commission by 
cable that the Ukrainian delegation 
would not participate so long as the 
“Kuomintang” representative re- 
mained. 


UNESCO Conference 


On the same day in Florence, 
Italy, the representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary at the fifth 
session of UNESCO’s General Confer- 
ence protested the presence of the 
representatives from China and with- 
drew when the Conference accepted 
a preliminary report of its Creden- 
tials Committee. This recommended 
that the Chinese delegation be seated 
provisionally, with ful voting rights, 
pending a final report from the Com- 
mittee and a definite decision by the 
Conference. 
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Plans for Increased Labor Output 
Will Be Reviewed by ILO Conference 


Worker, employer, and government delegates of sixty member countries 


will discuss plans for increased labor productivity at the annual Conference 


oj the International Labor Organization, opening at Geneva on June 7. 


These proposals are made by Director-General David L. Morse in his annual 


ROPOSALS whereby labor pro- 

ductivity may be increased 
throughout the world have been made 
by David L. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Describing the problem of la- 
bor productivity as one of “the most 
important and challenging issues in 
the world today,” Mr. Morse pre- 
sents these suggestions in a special 
chapter of his annual report to the 
thirty-third session of the ILo Con- 
terence, which will be discussed by 
the delegates of sixty member nations 
attending the Conference which opens 
on June 7 at Geneva. In his report 
Mr. Morse stressed that higher living 
standards resulting from greater pro- 
ductivity are needed not only in the 
highly industrialized countries but 
also in lesser-developed regions. In- 
creased production is a vital need for 
the teeming, half-starved millions 
who constitute the vast majority of 
the world population. 

Mr. Morse warned that poverty, 
disease and other miserable condi- 
tions can no longer be hidden, and 
must be ameliorated rapidly to elimi- 
nate internal national strains, ease 
world tension and promote global 
peace. 

He called on the 1o—which had 
always “inspired the best in its Mem- 
ber states’—to make an extraordi- 
nary effort to maintain an atmosphere 
conducive to the broad development 
which would enable the world to 
avoid disaster. 


Six Discussion Points 


In submitting proposals for in- 
creased world productivity Mr. Morse 
outlined six main points of discussion. 
The first concerned migration, which, 
it was widely recognized, went hand 
in hand with technical training. The 
second point was foreign investment. 
On this, Mr. Morse observed that 
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report to the ILO Conference. 


international movements of capital 
might serve, in some measure, as 
alternatives to international move- 
ments of population. Regarding the 
third point, vocational guidance, he 
said that recorded experiences showed 
increases of from ten to over 40 per- 
cent in productivity as a result of the 
selection of workers. A fourth point 
was two working shifts a day: “If 
night work is ruled out, it might still 
often help efficiency if two shifts of 
eight, or perhaps seven hours were 
introduced.” 

Mr. Morse’s fifth point concerned 
trade barriers. He considered freer 
trade between the different European 
countries should give European pro- 
ducers access to wider markets, en- 
courage greater specialization, and 
promote greater productivity. Health 
and general education constituted the 
sixth discussion point. The capacity 
of workers, said the Director-General, 
is often impaired by low standards of 
health and nutrition, of general edu- 
cation and of technical training. 

Mr. Morse hoped the work of the 
ILO Conference would lead to inter 
national agreement on the methods 
by which labor productivity could 
best be measured. 


Proposed Studies 


Mr. Morse also suggested various 
studies which the ILo technical ser- 
vices were best equipped to under- 
take on an international basis. These 
included: 

1. A factual and analytical study 
of factors affecting the productivity 
of labor in under-developed countries. 

2. A study of possible ways and 
means of extending systems of pay- 
ment by results. 

3. An examination of the scientific 
basis of methods of work simplifica- 
tion based on time and motion studies, 
and their effects on output. 


4. A study of the conditions for, 
and advantages of, greater standardi- 
zation of production. 

5. A study of ways of organizing 
double shifts and their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

6. A study of ways and means of 
promoting the rapid spread of im- 
provements in techniques of produc- 
tion and management. 

In his conclusions, Mr. Morse 
pointed out that possibilities of large- 
scale emigration from the Asiatic 
countries were limited by the demand 
in other countries for unskilled labor, 
and by the difficulties of assimilating 
large numbers of immigrants with 
foreign culture and low standards of 
living. This was a problem to which 
the world would have to give more 
thought in years to come. 

More hopeful were the possibilities 
of relieving the pressure of popula- 
tion in such countries as Italy and 
the Netherlands by promoting emi- 
gration to countries with skilled labor 
shortages—notably those of Latin 
America. 

A vigorous public health policy 
in the less-developed regions resulting 
in a falling death rate would prob- 
ably not favor productivity where the 
population already presses heavily on 
the means of subsistence but this was 
no reason for failing to save human 
lives which could be saved. 


Abnormal Shortages 


Mr. Morse continued: “Produc- 
tivity may be impaired not only by 
shortages of fixed capital equipment 
but also by shortages of working cap- 
ital-—materials and fuel. Abnormal 
shortages of this character have been 
a serious handicap to industry in 
many countries since the war. 

“Changes in the habits and atti- 
tudes of private savers and improve- 
ments in the machinery for directing 
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savings into productive investment 
are very desirable in poor countries. 
Government financing of develop- 
ment schemes may, within limits, 
impose collective saving on the Com- 
munity. Government financing of it- 
self, however, affords no way out of 
the basic dilemma that a larger pro- 
portion of resources directed to capi- 
tal formation means a smaller pro- 
portion of resources to provide for 
current needs. 

“It seems probable that many of 
the world’s poorest territories will be 
condemned to a vicious cycle of last- 
ing poverty unless large amounts of 
capital can be made available to them 
from abroad. 

“The dearth of soundly conceived 
development schemes ready for fi- 
nancing is often a more serious limi- 
tation than lack of capital. 


“In some respects full employment, 
and above all an expectation of a 
continuance of full employment, 
tends to increase productivity. First, 
it eliminates the waste of unwanted 
idleness. Secondly, insofar as con- 
tinued full employment eliminates 
cyclical fluctuations in demand, it 
makes possible the maintenance of a 
relatively steady rate of output. 
Thirdly, fear of unemployment in the 
past has been the fertile source and 
justification of resistance to technical 
change and of restrictions on output, 
open or covert.” 


30 Years’ Work 


In reviewing the activities of ILO 
Mr. Morse noted that the past year 
has seen the completion of 30 years’ 
work by the Organization, during 
which time its operations had spread 
throughout the world. The Confer- 
ence’s first session had included rep- 
resentatives from 40 countries, the 
majority of which were from Europe 
and the Americas. Today, the mem- 
bership of the Organization had 
reached 60 states, including 21 Euro- 
pean nations, nineteen American, 
thirteen Asian, four African, and 
three from Oceania. 

During the past year emphasis on 
technical and operational work had 
continued. While awaiting the inau- 
guration of the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program, the advisory 
work of the International Labor 
Office had continued apace, and sev- 
eral advisory missions were com- 
pleted during the year. More were 
included in the 1950 program. The 
Governing Body of 1Lo had initiated 
a fellowship program and a scheme 
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of special grants for the study of ILO. 

He was glad to report a definite 
improvement in the ratification of 
labor conventions. During the year 
under review 100 ratifications of con- 
ventions were registered by a total of 
eighteen countries. Foremost among 
the ratifying countries during the past 
year were Bulgaria (which had ad- 
hered to 33 additional conventions), 
Argentina, Finland, United King- 
dom, Czechoslovakia, Norway, India, 
Sweden, Austria, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

As a result of these new ratifica- 
tions Mr. Morse disclosed that seven 
more Conventions will enter into 
force in the course of 1950. These 
are as follows: the Labor Inspection 
Convention; the Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention; the Employ- 
ment Service Convention; the Mini- 
mum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment-revised) Convention; the Medi- 
cal Examination of Young Persons 
(Non-Industrial Occupations) Con- 
vention; the Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Industry) Conven- 
tion; and the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions) Convention. 

This increased the body of inter- 
national labor conventions in force 
to the impressive figure of 65, and 
the post-war work of the 1Llo Con- 
ference was beginning to bear tan- 
gible fruit. Nevertheless, Mr. Morse 
warned against overestimating this 
improvement in the state of ratifica- 
tions. Rather should it be a time for 
stock-taking and recalling equally 
unquestionable facts—namely, that 
only one out of every three Members 
states adhered to the new conven- 
tions during the last twelve months. 
On an average, about 1.5 ratifications 
were received per Member, and 
twelve Members had not yet adhered 
to a single international labor con- 
vention. 


Conclusion Drawn 


The conclusion, Mr. Morse ob- 
served, was obvious: that ratification 
progress achieved in recent months 
only holds significance if it paves the 
way for further substantial advances 
in the same direction. Fortunately, 
there were increasing indications that 
this would be the case. This hope was 
primarily based on a practice inau- 
gurated by a number of countries 
which, carried through to its practi- 
cal conclusion, was bound to result 
in a whole series of ratifications. This 


consisted of making detailed exami- 
nations of all international labor con- 
ventions not yet ratified, with a view 
to ascertaining what instruments 
could be adhered to, either on the 
basis of existing law and regulations, 
or after certain legislative changes 
have been made. Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Ceylon, Greece, Italy, Norway 
and Switzerland were carrying out 
such surveys at the present time. 

In his survey of other ILO activi- 
ties the Director-General said the 
Organization had broken new ground. 
Field activities had been increased, 
and the demands from Member gov- 
ernments for the Organization’s ex- 
pert services had greatly increased, 
and were now greater than ever be- 
fore. “There is recognition through- 
out the world that the standards of 
living of ordinary people must be 
improved as the only real alternative 
to chaos,” Mr. Morse declared. 


Unemployment Survey 


Another important report to be 
considered by the delegates to the 
1Lo Conference is a long-range sur- 
vey of world unemployment condi- 
tions and methods of combatting 
unemployment in avoiding global 
depression. Prepared by a team of 
ILO economists the survey studies 
unemployment rises in various areas 
of the world. It points out that in the 
United States the rise in unemploy- 
ment in 1949 was mainly due to the 
liquidation of inventories held by 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers. 
In the Bizone area of Germany a 
major factor responsible for the up- 
ward trend of unemployment in 1949 
was the rapid increase in the labor 
force due to the large-scale influx of 
refugees. 

While the great majority of indus- 
trial countries in 1949 experienced 
low unemployment, and utilized man- 
power more fully than before the 
war, the employment problem in the 
under-developed countries remained 
as serious as in pre-war days, the sur- 
vey states. 

The ILO economists advance six 
proposals for meeting unemployment 
conditions in underdeveloped areas 
—for one, reclaiming additional land 
for cultivation so that the existing 
agricultural population can be pro- 
vided with more land per head and 
hence with a better opportunity to 
utilize their labor fully and to earn a 
higher income. Food supply in those 
countries will, at the same time, be 
increased. 
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Commission on Human Rights 
(Continued from page 473) 


more thoroughly than the old one. 
It is as nearly invulnerable from the 
point of view of form as possible. 

The student who will examine the 
debate of the sixth session and com- 
pare it with our previous debates will 
come to one interesting conclusion; 
a significant evolution has taken 
place in the position of many delega- 
tions. He will also be led to speculate 
on the causes of this evolution. Some 
of these causes are no doubt purely 
accidental; as such, they could have 
been avoided. But the decisive causes 
belong to the essence: they all spring 
from the character of our enterprise, 
from the present condition in which 
the United Nations finds itself, and 
from the terrific internal and external 
problems weighing on the Western 
world. Perhaps it is possible to dis- 
cern this evolution already adum- 
brated in certain previous hesitations 
and actions. 

The Commission did not formally 
adopt the present draft Covenant as 
a whole, because two of its Articles 
(the colonial and federal clauses) 
were not considered. The final deci- 
sion taken about this draft was em- 
bodied in the following resolution: 
“The Commission on Human Rights 
submits to the Economic and Social 
Council for its consideration at its 
eleventh session the draft First Cov- 
enant on Human Rights with the 
draft Measures of Implementation 
(Annex I of the Report), together 
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with the summary records of the 
198th and 199th meetings of the 
Commission.” The Commission is 
thus not recommending to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that, after 
considering this text, it forward it to 
the next session of the General As- 
sembly for its consideration and 
adoption. It is entirely up to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to decide, 
without previous guidance from the 
Commission, what to do with the 
draft Covenant. 

In its 198th and 199th meetings 
the Commission had to decide on 
what to do with the product of its 
two months’ work. There was no 
agreement except on the above reso- 
lution. A study of the records of 
these two meetings, in the light of 
the total debate throughout the ses- 
sion, will reveal diverse, conflicting 
currents and cross-currents in regard 
to the Covenant. There is no consen- 
sus as there was at the time of the 
Declaration two years ago. It is a 
fascinating separate inquiry to try to 
delve, in all responsibility and truth, 
into the real motives of the various 
delegations. 

I am humbled now by the realiza- 
tion that the work on the Covenant 
is essentially much more difficult 
than the work on the Declaration. 
This is especially true under the 
crushing weight of the present world 
situation. The United Nations is a 
derivative reality; the original is the 


separate, sovereign States. Conse- 
quently, the Commission had to re- 
flect internally the fears and tensions 
of the world. 

I think the cause of freedom and 
human rights, which is undoubtedly 
the highest cause in the world today, 
and which will continue to be so for 
the balance of this century, can best 
be served not by the most fortunate 
countries saying: “We are happy and 
have the most advanced theory and 
practice in this respect, and therefore 
let the rest of the world copy us”; 
but by stepping forth and actively 
sharing their life and ideas with the 
rest of the world. This means bold 
leadership. The ultimate crisis of the 
Covenant today is whether such lead- 
ership is forthcoming in the Western 
world, or whether we are heading 
towards a bashful retirement. 

The present crisis is whether man 
is clear as to his own universal truth. 
It is therefore a crisis of the univer- 
sal. Whether in science, or art, or 
law, or philosophy, or religion, West- 
ern man attained his highest during 
the last three thousand years only 
when he claimed and was in truth 
the universal. If the living agencies 
of the universal throughout Western 
society today should awaken to the 
possibilities of the moment, and, 
fiercely putting aside all lesser things, 
should demand and insist that their 
Governments be the dignified and 
humble messengers of that which is 
essentially and universally human, 
then Western society might once 
again save both itself and the world. 


Selected list of new acquisitions re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 


sesiote. Chicago, Chicago Univ. Press, 1948. 


U.S. ‘Department of State. Patterns of coopera- 
tion. Achievements of international organiza- 
tions in the economic and social field. Wash- 
ington Govt. Pr. Off., 1950. 130 p. (Dept.. of 
State pubn. 3735, International organization 
and conference series I, 9.) 


Political Problems 


Bone, Hugh A. American politics and the party 
system. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949. 777 p. 
Clay, Lucius D. Decision in Germany. Garden 
be N. Y., Doubleday, 1950. 522 p. 

Dulles, John Foster. War or peace. New York, 
Macmillan, 1950. 274 p. 

Fox, Annette Baker. Freedom and welfare in 
the Caribbean; a colonial dilemma. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 272 p. 

Guerrant, Edward O. Roosevelt's good neighbor 
policy. Albuquerque, New Mexico, The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1950. 235 p. 
Gunther, John. Behind the curtain. New York, 
Harper, 1949. 363 p. 

Javits, Benjamin A. Peace by investment. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1950. 242 p. (United 
Nations World Books.) 

Lasker, Bruno. Democracy through discussion. 
New York, Wilson, 1949. 376 p. 


Maclver, Robert M. The ramparts we guard. 
New York, Macmillan, 1950. 152 p. 
Michels, Robert. Political parties; a sociological 
study of the oligarchical tendencies of modern 
democracy. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1949. 416 p. 
Strausz-Hupe, Robert and Possony, Stefan T. 
International relations in the age of the conflict 
between democracy and dictatorship. New York, 
1950. 947 p. 
Tannenbaum, Frank. Mexico; the struggle for 
peace and bread. New York, Knopf, 1950. 293 p. 
Thompson, L. M. Democracy in multi-racial so- 
cieties; a discussion of the constitutional prob- 
lem. Johannesburg, South African Institute of 
Race Relations, 1949. 36 p. 
Wright, Gordon. The reshaping of French de- 
any. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948. 
p. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 453) 


catastrophe. This gives us new hopes 
for world peace.” 


Prior to departure from London, 
Mr. Lie pointed out that the results 
of his talks could not be judged “ex- 
cept as they become apparent during 
the next few months.” 

Thanking all who had expressed 
their support of his efforts, he said 
that never before had he received 
so many letters, telegrams, and per- 
sonal good wishes “from known and 
unknown people in all walks of life.” 
He pledged himself to continue his 
efforts “in support of a renewed 
United Nations approach by the gov- 
ernments aimed at reducing the ten- 
sions of the cold war and ultimately 
bringing it to an end.” 


“The One Hope” 


The high hopes with which the 
United Nations was started have not 
been fulfilled, but there can be “no 
doubt that in the world today it of- 
fers the one hope of finding some 
way for peaceful co-operation be- 
tween the nations,” said Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, in 
a United Nations Radio special fea- 
ture program on May 7. Asked what 
he thought might be the attitude of 
many Member states, such as _ his 
own, in the event that an official 
proposal was made to reorganize or 
divide the United Nations by ex- 
cluding countries with Communist 
governments, the Prime Minister re- 
plied that any attempt to change the 
essential nature of the United Na- 
tions would not lead to another or 
more powerful organization for 
peace. “It would only mean the 
breakup of something that is actu- 
ally and potentially valuable, with 
nothing to take its place. I think, 
therefore, that the proposal to ex- 
clude any independent country from 
the United Naticns is unwise and 
harmful.” 


H. E. Liaquat Ali Khan 


On May 8, Liaquat Ali Khar, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, paid an 
Official visit to Lake Success, where 
a reception in his horor was given 
by Jean Chauvel, of France, presi- 
dent of the Security Council for 
May. At a press conference, the 
Prime Minister declared that every- 
body was agreed that a free and im- 
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partial plebiscite was the best means 
of solving the problem of Kashmir, 
the only democratic way to assure 
the people of Kashmir an oppor- 
tunity to decide for themselves 
whether they want to join India or 
Pakistan. 

Replying to questions On a reor- 
ganization of the United Nations, he 
said that the purpose of the organi- 
zation was to settle by peaceful 
means all disputes among nations. 
“This purpose can be served only 
if all the countries of the world are 
Members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization,” he declared. Pakistan 
would “always be willing to do what- 
ever is possible within the United 
Nations for the purposes of peace 
and progress of the world.” 

While at Lake Success, His Ex- 
cellency met Sir Owen Dixon, the 
eminent Australian jurist recently ap- 
pointed United Nations Representa- 
tive in Kashmir. Sir Owen left Lake 
Success On May 21 to assume his 
duties, flying by way of Europe, 
where at London he conferred with 
Secretary-General Lie on his way 
back to Lake Success. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Under a plan initiated by the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs and de- 
signed to suppress world-wide illicit 
traffic in drugs, opium-producing 
countries have agreed to quotas for 
the growing of opium, it was an- 
nounced at Lake Success on May 11. 
Details were also released on a plan 
to establish an International Opium 
Monopoly to be the world’s only buyer 
and seller of the drug. Opium grow- 
ing will be limited to meet legitimate 
medical and scientific needs. By the 
agreement, Turkey will produce 54 
per cent of the annual world demand 
for 450-500 tons of opium. Iran has 
been allotted 26 per cent; Yugo- 
slavia, 14 per cent; and India, 7 per 
cent. The remaining 4 per cent is 
reserved for other opium-produc- 
ing countries. The agreement will 
next be discussed with representatives 
of the principal drug-manufacturing 
countries. 


Freedom of Information 


The “jamming” of radio broad- 
casts across national boundaries was 
condemned as a violation of ac- 


cepted principles of freedom of in- 
formation by the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and ot 
the Press, which on May 16 met at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in its fourth 
session. Noting that limitations were 
often placed on the free flow of in- 
formation in “emergencies or on pre- 
texts of emergencies,” the Sub-Com- 
mission urged all Member govern- 
ments to impose such limitations 
“only in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and then only to the ex- 
tent strictly required by the situa- 
tion.” By a vote of eight in favor 
to one against, with two abstentions, 
the Sub-Commission of twelve inter- 
national experts adopted a draft of 
an International Code of Ethics for 
journalists. 


Broadcasting for Peace 


“United Nations Today,” a regular 
15-minute radio review presenting 
recorded statements of delegates par- 
ticipating in United Nations meetings 
around the world, celebrated its third 
anniversary on May 9 with a special 
program featuring statements by a 
number of prominent United Nations 
representatives—Warren R. Austin, 
of the United States, Jean Chauvel, 
of France, President of the Security 
Council for May; Lester B. Pearson, 
of Canada; Ales Bebler, of Yugosla- 
via; and Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines, President of the General 
Assembly. 

All the speakers agreed that, in 
providing listeners around the globe 
with “clear and vivid” accounts of 
the United Nations day-to-day activi- 
ties, the radio series is rendering an 
“important public service to the 
United Nations and to the world.” 
All voiced a hope that Secretary-Gen- 
eral Lie’s efforts to ease the “cold 
war” would succeed. 

“The cold war remains a cold war 
because world public opinion is be- 
hind the United Nations and this 
opinion has been strong enough to 
restrain direct action that leads to 
violence,” General Romulo declared. 
“The goals of the United Nations are 
clearly marked; to abandon them is 
out of the question.” Dr. Bebler em- 
phasized that the holding of a spe- 
cial periodic meeting of the Security 
Council, as the Secretary-General 
had suggested, could be a “first step 
to the lessening of international ten- 
sion.” The question of Chinese rep- 
resentation, he added, “should never 
have become an issue of the cold 
war—I mean, an issue between East 
and West—but should be settled as 
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an issue between China itself and the 
United Nations as a whole.” 

Produced by the United Nations 
Radio Division, the programs of 
“United Nations Today” are carried 
by more than 170 stations in the 
United States, by the Dominion Net- 
work of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and are relayed by 
short wave to Europe, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

On May 8, in a related field, the 
first of a new series of United Na- 
tions films had its premiere at the 
Roxy Theater, New York City, and 
has been released for showing in 
leading theaters throughout the coun- 
try. Using the screen magazine tech- 
nique and entitled “This is the United 
Nations,” these short films, running 
from twelve to fifteen minutes, tell 
the story of the work of the United 
Nations in all parts of the world. 
The internationalization of Jerusa- 
lem, the weather ships of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
the work of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency fund, and techni- 
cal assistance for underdeveloped 
areas are among the themes pre- 
sented in the new series. 


Representative Resigns 


Dr. Vladimir Houdek, permanent 
United Nations representative of 
Czechoslovakia since March 1948, 
resigned his position on May 16. Re- 
cent events in Czechoslovakia had 
forced him, he stated in a communi- 
cation to Acting Secretary-General 
Byron Price, to a thorough and fun- 
damental examination of his relations 
with his government, which had led 
him to conclude that Czechoslovakia 
had “ceased to exist as an independ- 
ent state.” 


Financing Economic Development 


In the view of its chairman, 
V. K. R. V. Rao, the major achieve- 
ment of the fourth session of the 
Sub-Commission on Economic De- 
velopment, which met at Lake Suc- 
cess on April 17-May 11, was in 
building up an “almost unbeatable 
case” for an international financing 
agency to provide capital with which 
to build the broad basic structure 
needed for sound economic develop- 
ment. Underdeveloped countries 
should be encouraged to help them- 
selves in every way, the Sub-Com- 
mission emphasized, but their do- 
Mestic resources were insufficient 
for development needs. Such coun- 
tries should make every effort to at- 
tract foreign investment, but the 
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Sub-Commission was not hopeful of 
a large flow of such capital. 

The International Bank, it was 
noted, was now considering loans 
on “packages” of specific interrelated 
projects weighed in terms of their 
effect on a country’s economy as a 
whole. It was also helping under- 
developed countries. in planning 
sound projects for which loans could 
be considered. But the International 
Bank, by the terms under which it 
operated, could not’ provide funds 
for “social and economic overhead 
capital.” The Sub-Commission there- 
fore suggested that industrialized 
countries in a position to contribute 
funds should consider the possi- 
bility of financing economic de- 
velopment through another interna- 
tional agency. The Sub-Commission’s 
proposals go to the Economic and 
Social Council for consideration at 
its next session. 


Regional Commissions 


Progress in moving from broad 
generalizations to the technical ex- 
amination of individual problems was 
one of its main achievements during 
the year, the Regional Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
noted in a report adopted at its meet- 
ing at Bangkok, Thailand, on May 
16-23. The work of its Sub-Commit- 
tee on Iron and Steel, the Conference 
of Inland Transport Experts, and the 
special Committee on Travel Facili- 
ties constituted an important step in 
that direction, as well as the work of 
the Committee on Industry and Trade 
in making studies and recommenda- 
tions On means of expanding trade, 
especially with Japan, and of increas- 
ing production of coal, iron, and 
steel. The Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia was admitted as 
an associate member by ECAFE, which 
noted with satisfaction the increasing 
active part that associate members 
and newly independent states were 
taking in its work. 

The Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) meets at Geneva, on 
May 30; and the Economic Commit- 
tee for Latin America at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, on June 5. 

Prepared for the ECE meeting, the 
Economic Survey of Europe for 1949 
reviews the continued and substan- 
tial increase in European produc- 
tion and the further expansion of 
new investment in most European 
countries. But it warns of the urgent 
need of drastic adjustments by Euro- 
pean countries to forestall a critical 
dislocation in their trade and pro- 


duction when extraordinary dollar 
aid comes to an end. 


Former Italian Colonies 


The Council established to aid 
and advise the United Nations 
Commissioner in Libya has held 
a series of meetings during May on 
proposals for constitutional ques- 
tions. A majority of members ex- 
pressed general aproval of the Com- 
missioner’s proposals for establishing 
administrative and local government. 
Elections for local representative 
assemblies in Tripolitania and Cyre- 
naica are to be held early in June. 
Such an assembly already exists in 
Fezzan province. The Council also 
endorsed initial proposals for estab- 
lishing a preparatory committee to 
speed the election next year of a 
national assembly for the whole of 
Libya. . . . In Somaliland the chief 
administrator has held initial talks 
with the three-nation Advisory Coun- 
cil which is advising Italy in its 
Trusteeship administration. Recog- 
nizing that education is one of the 
territory’s basic problems, the Ad- 
ministration is re-opening all schools, 
including a teacher’s training col- 
lege, on July 1. The administrator 
also announced plans for representa- 
tion on the proposed territorial coun- 
cil for Somaliland. . . . Proposals for 
the future of another of Italy’s for- 
mer African colonies, Eritrea, will 
be submitted in the report of the 
United Nations Commission for 
Eritrea, now being completed in Ge- 
neva. The report, to be issued on 
June 15, will first be studied by the 
Interim Committee which body will 
then submit it, with its conclusions, 
to the General Assembly. 


Demography 


To population experts 1950 is a 
census year. Several countries are 
planning or making enumerations, 
some of them for the first time in 
history. Problems connected with 
these—grouping by industrial and 
Social Status, by occupations and 
residence—will engage once again 
the attention of the Population Com- 
mission which began its fifth session 
at Lake Success on May 22. Improve- 
ment of the statistics of migration is 
another question before the Com- 
mission. But more fundamental, as 
well as more urgent, is the vast field 
of inquiry uncovered by a Secre- 
tariat report before the Commis- 
sion: the effect of economic and 
social changes on the growth of 
population and in turn, the influence 
of population changes on economic 
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development. The report summarizes 
present knowledge on these questions. 
To about two-thirds of humanity the 
key economic problem is this: Can 
resources be developed fast enough 
to outstrip growth of population? 
The Commission will examine all 
available information on this subject. 
At the same time arrangements are 
being completed for a field study in 
cooperation with the Government of 
India. Other similar studies may also 
be made. 


Specialized Agencies 


Tension between the great powers 
is not only a threat to peace, but a 
most serious obstacle to economic 
and social progress. “The time has 
indeed come when governments, in- 
stead of wasting their energies on 
political quarrels, should devote 
them to the aims of the United Na- 
tions—the building of a_ healthy, 
prosperous, and peaceful world,” 
the World Health Assembly was 
told at its Geneva meeting by Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, Director-General 
of wHo. The Assembly admitted 
Indonesia, Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos as members of wHo, and 
Southern Rhodesia as an associate 
member. . . . Meeting at Florence, 
Italy, the fifth General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
opened discussion on a long-range 
basic program and on work plans 
for specific projects—among others, 
on UNESCO’s part in the expanded 
technical assistance program. .. . 

“The refugee problem is just as 
explosive and even more dangerous 
in many ways than the atomic or the 
hydrogen bomb. . . . Moreover, it 
might well be capable, if it once gets 
out of hand, of setting off all the 
others,” said J. Donald Kingsley, Di- 
rector-General of IRo, in a plea for 
world-wide co-operation to solve the 
problem. . . . The Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
at its recent meeting in Rome, dis- 
cussed financial and administrative 
arrangements for establishing per- 
manent headquarters in Rome next 
year, and stressed the need of prompt 
and full contributions by member 
governments if FAO were to meet 
its responsibilities. 


Progress of Women’s Status 


Women have made encouraging 
progress towards political equality 
with men. The Commission on the 
Status of Women noted this fact, 
called for continued reports on polit- 
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ical rights including those of women 
in Trust Territories, a draft Conven- 
tion and a Study Guide to help those 
who have recently acquired the right 
to vote. The Commission also set forth 
the principles of a convention on the 
nationality of married women. Greater 
participation of women in delega- 
tions and more important positions 
for women in the Secretariat were 
also urged. The part that women may 
play in technical assistance programs 
should be noted the Commission rec- 
ommended. Equal pay for equal 
work, educational opportunities and 
the application of penal law were 
other topics considered in a eleven- 
day session which concluded on May 
19. Unanimously the Commission 
urged the necessity of action to re- 
patriate Greek children removed from 
their country more than two years 
ago. Also unanimous was a call for 
action to aid women survivors of con- 
centration camps whom the Nazis 
had subjected to so-called medical 
experiments. 


Technical Assistance 


As a demonstration project, almost 
4,000 acres of swamp land are to be 
reclaimed on the outskirts of Ma- 
dras, one of India’s largest cities, 
and a co-operative farming and hous- 
ing project is to be built there. At 
the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment the United Nations has sent 
out a soils analyst, Karl Kohler, of 
the Conservation Service of the 
United States, who is now at work 
in Madras. 

At its request, Brazil is being as- 
sisted in the preparation of national 
income statistics and the organiza- 
tion of a research unit in this field. 
J. B. D. Derksen, of the United Na- 
tions Statistical Office, has arrived 
in Rio de Janeiro, where he will 
work closely with the Fundacao Ge- 
tulio Vargas. 

Another United Nations expert, 
Ricardo Luna-Vegas, is on his way 
to Asuncion to assist the Paraguayan 
government in organizing and con- 
ducting a national population census. 
To be taken in September 1950, this 
will be the first modern census in 
that country. Last year, Mr. Luna 
helped draft a detailed operational 
program for the census and during 
his present stay, expects to visit sev- 
eral nearby countries—Bolivia, Pe- 
ru, and Uruguay,—to consult with 
them on censuses to be taken in the 
Americas in 1950 or 1951. 

In Indonesia, the United Nations 
exploratory mission on technical as- 


sistance is continuing its work and 
has been received by President Su- 
karno at his palace. As a young 
country, Indonesia urgently needs 
technical assistance if it is to make 
the best use of its many riches, said 
the President, expressing the hope 
that the present survey would be a 
step in that direction. 

The problem of planning meas- 
ures for economic development is 
being discussed by a group of ex- 
perts who met on May 15 at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. The questions be- 
fore these experts from eight coun- 
tries include the adminsitrative and 
budgetary aspects of planning, as 
well as initiating and operating tech- 
niques. 

Volume II of the Economic De- 
velopment in Selected Countries— 
Plans, Programs, and Agencies, re- 
cently published by the Secretariat, 
presents a factual and descriptive 
account of the development policies 
and programs of eight countries: 
Australia, Bulgaria, Colombia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Union of South Africa. While the 
report makes no attempt to appraise 
the problems and progress of eco- 
nomic development, the foreword 
expresses the hope that the data will 
be helpful to governments and in- 
ternational organizations concerned 
with the problem. 


Chinese Representation 


The question of Chinese represen- 
tation came before more United 
Nations bodies. On May 8, the 
Soviet representative withdrew from 
the Statistical Commission declaring 
that his government would not par- 
ticipate in the work of the Com- 
mission or recognize its decisions as 
binding so long as the “Kuomintang” 
representative was seated. Similarly 
the U.S.S.R. declined to participate 
in the Commission on the Status of 
Women, on May 8; in the Industry 
and Trade Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), on May 9, 
and in ECAFE itself, on May 17; in 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press, on 
May 16; and in the Population Com- 
mission, on May 22. The Ukrainian 
S.S.S.R. cabled that it could not 
take part in the Population Com- 
mision so long as the “Kuomintang” 
representative remained. 

Meanwhile Chou En-lai, Foreign 
Minister of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China cabled the Secretary- 
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General on May 13 asking that the 
“so-called ‘delegates’ of the Chinese 
Kuomintang reactionary remnant 
clique” be “driven out” of four 
specialized agencies—the World 
Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World 
Meteorological Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

On May 5, the Chinese National- 
ist Government had notified the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
that it was withdrawing from the 
organization. On May 16, the Com- 
mittee on Administration, Finance, 
and Legal Matters of the third 
World Health Assembly, in session 
at Geneva, adopted a resolution that 
WHO would “welcome resumption by 
the government of the Republic of 
China of full participation in the 
work of the Organization,” later 
amended to read, “. . . the resump- 
tion by China of full participa- 
HOR <0 a 

A different note was struck at 
the Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee of the Universal Postal Union 
(uPpU). On May 16 the Committee 
voted six in favor, five against, and 
four abstentions, “to admit for the 
present session of the Executive 
Committee as the sole qualified 


representative of China, the delegate 


of the People’s Republic.” The 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia felt that this was not 
definitive enough because it applied 
only to this session and therefore 
withdrew. But they returned later 
declaring that though not completely 
satisfied, they would nevertheless 
continue to participate in the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

Again on the Chinese issue, the 
representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary withdrew from the 
fifth General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, 
which on May 22 met in Florence, 
Italy. 


Human Rights Covenant 


“A momentous step has been tak- 
en,” said Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Chairman of the Human Rights 
Commission, as the Commission con- 
cluded its Sixth Session on May 19. 
Working intensively since March 27, 
the Commission had completed its 
draft of a Covenant and on measures 
of implementation. Some might feel 
that the Covenant has not gone far 
enough, Mrs. Roosevelt said, but it 
nevertheless represented “the first 
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step in translating the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights into a 
legal document.” The Scope of the 
draft Covenant is examined by Dr. 
Charles Malik, Rapporteur of the 
Commission in a specially written 
article in this issue of the Bulletin. 


Status of South-West Africa 


The International Court of Justice 
heard oral statements on South-West 
Africa between May 16 and 23. The 
territory was mandated to the Union 
of South Africa by the League of 
Nations. The General Assembly re- 
sorted to the Court for an advisory 
opinion when the Union Govern- 
ment declined to place the territory 
under United Nations Trusteeship. 
Oral statements were made by Dr. 
Ivan Kerno on behalf of the Sec- 
retary-General, by Judge Jose Ingles 
of the Philippines and Dr. L. C. 
Steyn of the Union of South Africa. 


Statistical Commission 


Statistical sampling, _ statistical 
classification, research in siatistical 
methods and standards, indices of 
industrial production, statistics on 
national income, and development 
of social statistics were among the 
main matters considered by the Sta- 
tistical Commission at its fifth ses- 
sion, which met at Lake Success 
May 8-17. The report, which was 
unanimously adopted, included a 
recommendation to the Economic 
and Social Council that the member- 
ship of the Commission should be 
increased from 12 to 15. 


Social Questions 


Essential long-range activities for 
children, welfare of the aged, meas- 
ures to aid the blind and otherwise 
physically handicapped in achieving 
useful and satisfying lives, traffic in 
persons in the Far East, assistance 
to indigent aliens, and the future 
program of the United Nations ad- 
visory social welfare services were 
among the problems considered by 
the Social Commission at its sixth 
session, which opened at Lake Suc- 
cess on April 3 and closed on May 5. 
After some debate, the Commission 
recommended the continuation of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund with its 
present functions but with some 
change in its organization and 
structure. Also, the Commission 
drafted a ten-point Declaration of 


the Rights of the Child, which, 
among other things, would assure 
all children the right to free educa- 
tion and to free medical care, and 
the opportunity to grow up normally 
and healthily in an atmosphere of 
freedom and dignity. 


Indonesia 


The work of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia “has not 
only enhanced the prestige of the 
United Nations, but also the peace 
and security of the whole world,” the 
members of the Commission were 
told by General Carlos P. Romulo, 
of the Philippines, who as President 
of the General Assembly visited In- 
donesia On May 13-17. Now, he 
added, the Commission is continuing 
its good work in “watching the birth- 
pangs of a new nation.” “It is the 
day-to-day work of the United Na- 
tions and its councils, commissions, 
committees, and specialized agen- 
cies,” the President pointed out, 
“which is binding the peoples more 
closely together.” 


Other Activities 


A second appeal for voluntary 
contributions to carry out the relief 
and works program for Palestinian 
refugees was addressed to govern- 
ments by Acting Secretary-General 
Byron Price on May 8...The United 
Nations Commission on Korea in- 
formed the government of the Re- 
public of Korea that it will observe 
the elections to be held in that coun- 
try on May 30... An appeal from 
the “Greek Committee for the Aboli- 
tion of Makronisos and a General 
Amnesty in Greece” was transmitted 
to the Acting Secretary-General by 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
with the request that it be circulated 
to Member nations . . . On May 9, 
India signed the International Con- 
vention for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Persons and of the Exploita- 
tion of Others, being the fourth state 
to do so... During April, some 
27,000 people, from 31 different 
countries and from almost every 
American state, visited Interim Head- 
quarters at Lake Success, where they 
attended meetings of various United 
Nations bodies and participated in 
special programs arranged for stu- 
dents and non-governmental organi- 
zations. Some of the visitors came 
from homes as distant as China and 
the Union of South Africa... 
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TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


REVIEW 


A Quartet of Great Ports, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Rotterdam, by J. J. Oyevaar, Dutch mem- 
ber of U.N. Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, Director-General of Shipping in the 
Netherlands. Vol. II, No. 2; April-June, 1949. 


Geographical Factors in the Development of 
Transport in Africa, by R. J. Harrison Church, 
London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. Vol. II, No. 3; July-September, 1949. 
Changes in the Pattern of World Grain Trans- 
port, by James McAnsh, Economics Division of 
the U. N. Food and Agricultural Organization. 
Vol. I, No. 2; October-December, 1948. 


Causes of Development and New Trends in Post- 
War Merchant Marine Fleets, by L. Poirier, 
head of the French Merchant Marine Mission to 
the United States and Canada. Vol. II, No. 3; 
July-September, 1949. 


A quarterly journal published by the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs which serves as a source of 


current information concerning transport and communications, 
and provides a conspectus of activities of the 

United Nations, specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations in this field. 


The Review regularly features articles and special studies 

by experts, and carries a calendar of international 

meetings, bibliographical material and a 

quarterly “Survey of World Transport and Communications.” 
It includes numerous charts, tables and maps. 


Published in separate English and French editions. 

Annual subscription 1950: $2.00, 15/-, Swiss francs 8.00. 
Single copies: $ .50, 3/9, Swiss francs 2.00 

Obtainable from all U.N. Sales agents (See list 

on inside back cover of the United Nations Bulletin). 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Human Rights 

Sixth Session 

MAY 3-MAY 19 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: in series of 
resols., measures for implementation and provi- 
sions for complaints between states included; 
right of NGO’s and individuals to complain 
concerning violations rejected; second reading 
completed; Arts. 24 & 25, on how Covenant 
should be applied to federal states or non-self- 
governing terrs., referred to ECOSOC; resol. to 
submit draft and Covenant and draft Measures 
of Impletation to ECOSOC adopted. 

Cttee. reports: report of ad hoc Cttees. on 
Communication and Human Rights Yearbook 
(E/CN.4/459, E/CN.4/460Rev. 1) adopted unan- 
im. 

Prevention of discrimination: four resols. (see 
E/CN.4/450) proposed by Sub-Comm. on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities adopted. 

Session concluded 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press 

Fourth Session (at Montevideo) 

MAY 15-MAY 23 

Position of Chinese rep.: Soviet prop. to unseat 
pres. Chinese rep. ruled out of order by acting 
chairman, ruling sustained 8-1. 

Officers elected: Robert Fontaina (Uruguay), 
Chairman; Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt), First V.- 
Chair.; Philip Jordan (U.K.), Rapporteur. 

Radio reception: resol. condemning deliberate 
interference in the reception of broadcasts 
originating from other countries adopted 8-0, 
with 3 absts. 

Limitations on freedom of inform: resol. recom- 
mending that even in states of emergency, 
Member nations should try’ to avoid placing 
limitations on freedom of inform. adopted by 
vote of 10-0, with 1 abst. 

Draft Intl. Code of Ethics: first two paragraphs 
of preamble, Arts. 1, 2, 3 approved. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


Fourth Session 

MAY 8-MAY 19 

Session opened, officers elected: Mme. Marie- 
Helene Lefaucheux (France), Chairman; Mrs. 
Isabel de Urdaneta (Venezuela), First V.- 
Chair.; Mrs. Hannah Sen (India), Second V.- 
Chair.; Mrs. Angela Jurdak Khoury (Lebanon), 
Rapporteur. 

Convention on political rights of women: Secty- 
Gen.’s report (E/CN.6/L.3) discussed U.S. resol. 
(E/CN.6/L.1) endorsing continuation of Secty- 
Gen.'s global surveys on franchise of women 
adopted; Mexican draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.3) re- 
questing Secty-Gen. to prepare draft conv, for 
next session adopted; Indian draft resol. rec- 
ommending that ECOSOC request Comm. on 
Human Rights to embody Art. 21 of Universal 
Declaration in Draft Covenant adopted. 
Convention on nationality of married women: 
prop (E/CN.6/L.6) requesting ECOSOC to take 
steps to ensure drafting a convention adopted. 
Women in United Nations: resol, urging greater 
participation of women in United Nations work 
adopted. 

Application of penal law: prop. (E/CN.6/L.15) 
requesting ECOSOC to ask Social Comm. to 
ear concern of Comm. of Stat. of Women in 
mind adopted. 

Political Education of Women Voters: prop. 
(E/CN./6/L/15) requesting ECOSOC to instruct 
Secty-Gen. to prepare study guide adopted. 
Educ. opportunities for women: UNESCO re- 
port (E/CN.6/146) discussed; draft resol. re- 
questing Secty-Gen. and UNESCO to pursue 
jointly work in this field adopted. 
Communications concerning status of women: 
prop. (E/CN.6/L.16) on procedure with regard 
to communications received by United Nations 
on this subject. 

Repatriation of Greek children: draft resol. 
adopted: expressing hope that Secty-Gen. will 
continue activities in this matter. 

Women survivors of concentration camps: prop. 
requesting ECOSOC to call to attention of Soc. 
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Comm., WHO and other agencies the plight of 
these women. 

Property rights of women: draft resol. request- 
ing Secty-Gen. to circulate a questionnaire to 
govts. and perpare analysis of replies adopted. 
Technical assistance program: prop. recom- 
mending to ECOSOC that attention be paid to 
part women should play in progs. of tech. as- 
sistance. 

Equal pay for equal work: discussion held, ac- 
tion postponed (see E/CN.6/145). 

Report to ECOSOC adopted; session concluded. 


Statistical Commission 

F'fth Session 

MAY 8-MAY 17 

Session opened, officers elected: Ph. J. Idenburg 
(Netherlands), Chairman; Georges Darmois 
(France), V.-Chair.; Harry Campion (U.K.), Rap- 
porteur. 

Chinese rep.: Soviet prop. to unseat present 
Chinese rep. ruled out of order, ruling sus- 
tained by vote of 6-2, with 2 absts. 
Statistical sampling: report of Sub-Comm. 
(E/CN.3/83) noted. 

Statistical classification: draft classification of 
commodities for intl. trade based on work of 
group of experts and United Nations Stat. 
Office (E/CN.3/111, E/CN.3/L.1); adoption of 
draft recommended. 

Occupational classification: ILO progress report 
(E/1312) noted; report for next session re- 
quested. 

Classification by ind. or social status groups: 
comments of govts. on suggestions of Popula- 
tion Comm. considered; adoption of categories 
and definition proposed by Pop. Comm. recom- 
mended, subject to appropriate modifications. 
Co-ord. and application of classifications by 
occupation, Industry, and industrial or social 
status: adoption of Secretariat and ILO pro- 
posals on this matter, and preparation of tech. 
manual on application of the three classifi- 
cations to national statistics recommended 
(E/CN.3/C.1/17). 

Standard terminology for statistics relating to 
economically active population: Secretariat-ILO 
proposals concurred in. 

Research on statistical methods and standards: 
progress achieved in the study of transport 
statistics discussed and taken note of. 

Index numbers of ind. production: recommen- 
dations in Secty-Gen.’s memo. (E/CN.3/86) 
adopted. 

Censuses of ind. production: desirability of 
taking, in each industrially-important country, 
of such a census in about 1952 and at five-year 
intervals thereafter agreed upon; Secty-Gen. 
ramet to prepare tech. manual on pro- 
cedures. 

Indices of prices: Secty-Gen. recommended to 
give special attention to means of compiling 
price index nos. to measure price movements 
in various important categories of goods, and 
to circulate the comoleted study. 

National income and social accounting: con- 
tinuation by Stat. office on proposals for more 
uniform definitions and completion of tech. 
study of statistics of capital formation recom- 
mended. 

Progress reports: several reports (E/CN.3/109, 
E/CN.3/103/, E/CN.3/95, E/CN.3/88/, E/CN. 
3/100/Rev.1/, E/CN.3/90 and Add. 1/, E/CN.3/ 
91) examined; adoption by ECOSOC of resol. 
urging Secty-Gen. to take initiative in arrang- 
ing adequate programs of development in 
branches of soc. stat. 

Education and training: arrangements made by 
Intl. Stat. Inst. and UNESCO for furthering 
stat. educ. (E/CN.3/97) noted. 

Co-ord. of statistics: work done among intl. 
agencies (E/CN.3/106) noted; Secty-Gen. re- 
quested to extend provisional list of stat. series. 
Membership of Comm: increase from 12 to 15 
members recommended. 

Session concluded. 


Population Commission 


Fifth Session 

MAY 22-MAY 23 

Session opened, officers elected: Alfred Sauvy 
(France), Chairman; Dolfe Vogelnik (Yugo- 


MAY 2—MAY 23 


slavia), V.-Chair.; Philip M. Hauser (U.S.), Rap- 
porteur. “ 
Chinese rep.: Soviet prop, to unseat pres. Chi- 
nese rep. ruled out of order, and ruling sus- 
tained by vote of 7-2. 


Social Commission 

MAY 3-MAY 5 

Long-range program: discussion completed with 
adoption of program. 

Draft Declaration of Rights of the Child: draft 
text adopted by vote of 8-0, with 3 absts. 
Report to ECOSOC adopted, session concluded. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the 

Far East (at Bangkok) 

Sixth Session 

MAY 16-MAY 20 

Rules of procedure: Rule 42 regarding correc- 
tion of summary records amended. 
Membership: Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia accepted as associate member. 
Report of Cttee. on Industry and Trade ap- 
proved. 

Secretariat's work program approved. 

Reports on implementation of Commission 
resols. approved. 

International Court of Justice 

MAY 16 

Status of South-West Africa: oral proceedings 
begun. 


FAO 


MAY 8 
Council, 9th session (in Rome) 


UNESCO 


MAY 15 
Executive Board, 21st session (in Florence, 


General Conference, 5th session (in Florence, 
Italy) 


WHO 


MAY 8 
World Health Assembly, 3rd session (in Geneva) 


UPU 


MAY 15 
Executive and Liaison Committee (in Montreux, 
Switzerland) 


Thailand’s Third Gift 
Of Rice For UNICEF 

A contribution of more than a mil- 
lion pounds of rice has been made 
by the government of Thailand to the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the Fund 
has announced. The rice will be used 
as a part of the supplementary feed- 
ing program which UNICEF is pro- 
viding for some 440,000 Arab and 
Jewish refugee mothers and children 
in the Middle East. 

This is the third contribution of 
rice by Thailand, itself a recipient of 
UNICEF assistance. An initial contri- 
bution a little over a year ago of a 
million pounds was sent to the needy 
children of China, and a second con- 
tribution of 110,000 pounds, made 
at the end of 1949, went to the Mid- 
dle East. 
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is” UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 
Lake Success, N. Y. Effective May 1, 1950 
EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 


UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


8:45- 8:52am 1245-1252 UN News in Hindi BBC Relay 
8:52- 9:00 0m 1252-1300 UN News in Urdu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 
10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish | 
10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat \CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kes 
10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 UN News & Program 

in Russian J 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 

1515-1525 UN News in Amharic] WRCA 13.88 m 21.610 kes 

1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu >*WER-29 15.01 m_ 19 980 kes 

1535-1545 UN News in Persian { WW5J-40 14.31m_ 20,950 kes 
(Tangier Relay) 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION li—(Monday-Friday) 


1:30- 1:35pm 1730-1735 UN News in Hebrew 

1:35- 1:40 pm 1735-1740 UN English News 
Summary 

1:40- 2:00 pm 1740-1800 English Program or 
Correspondent 

Dispatches 

2:00- 2:15pm 1800-1815 BBC Dispatches 

2:15- 2:22 pm 1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 

2:24- 2:30 pm 1824-1830 UN News in French 

2:35- 2:40 pm 1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 

2:45- 3:00 pm 1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 


FOR LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 

7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- 19.57 m 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish 31.48m 9,530 kes 

16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


31.48m 9,530 kcs 
WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 
WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 


WRCA 13.88 m_ 21,610 kes 
ABC 19.83m_ 15,130 kcs 


7:45- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- 
gram in Spanish 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 

“United Nations Today,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays t iaoak Saturdays. 

In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 

“‘Memo From Lake Success,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans-Canada Net- 
work (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 p.m. EDST (in New York City 
over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 a.m. EDST on Sundays). 

“U.N. Story,’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is carried over 
400 stations in the United States. American listeners should check their local 
newspapers for time of these broadcasts. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema stars 
play feature roles in these documentaries, which were prepared by outstanding 
international writers and producers. 

One series is under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well-known Ameri- 
can radio dramatist, who is the United Nations Radio’s Director of Special Proj- 
ects. This series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,”’ is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and it includes six monthly hour-long documentaries to be 
produced in New York, Washington, New Delhi and Toronto. They are broadcast 
from 9:00-10:00 p.m. EDST on Sundays. 

The three final programs of the Mutual Broadcasting System series include: 


June 18—Documentary on Trusteeship. 





Sta- Wave- 


EDST GMT Program tion length 


8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
ES 19.72 m 


31.02 m 


WRCA 


(2400-0006 GMT) 
WRCA 


UN News in English 
(0006-0015 GMT) 


WRCA~ 19.72 m 


8:15- 8:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese Program +WRCA 31.02m 
WABC 16.83 m 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM-—TRANSMISSION 1!!—(Monday-Friday) 


10:00-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro- WRUL 25.45 m_— 11,790 kes 
grams in Spanish WLWO 25.62 m 
WLWO 19.57 m 


AUSTRALIA/NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


0400-0405 UN News in English CHOL 25.60 m 
0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0715-0717 Program Summary 

0717-0725 UN News in Burmese | xpca 

0725-0730 UN News in Thai 

0730-0735 — News in Eng- | xrca 
is 

0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog 

0745-0750 UN News in French asad 

0750-0755 UN News in Indone- (Manila 
sian-Malay 

0755-0800 UN News in Dutch 

0800-0815 UN News in English 

0815-0835 UN Chinese Program 

0835-0842 UN News in Urdu 

0842-0845 Music and Close 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. ESDT) on the following frequencies: 

WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 

WRCA 25:48 m 11,770 kes 

WABC 


19.83 m 
30.93 m 
16.85 m 


19.57 m 
Relay Il 


From 0835-0845 GMT add: 
Manila 13.91 m 21,570 kes 
Relay | 


BOW Wow 
ao WN-— 


Pao 
SerSe & 
Naasgn Ga Sann 


(1915-2245 GMT) 
19:83 m_ 15,130 kes 
(1900-2245 GMT) 


July 16—Documentary on UNESCO. 

September—Documentary on Technical Assistance. 

Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sundays 1:00-1:30 p.m. EDST, and can be heard in the New York 
area over WNBC on the following Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EDST. Programs 
will be repeated over WNYC at 8:30 p.m. on May 17, June 28 and July 19. 

The final two programs of the NBC series include: 

June 18—"E Equals MC2—Formula for Peace?’’—a documentary on atomic 

energy control. 

July 9—"’Pay As You Go,’’—a documentary on the International Bank. 

American listeners should check local newspapers for the exact time of 
broadcasts in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division welcomes contact with as many listeners as possible 
and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about the reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 

UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These Centres 
are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. . 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 

Cuba: 

la Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia: 

F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Praguel. 
Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Pembangunan-Opbouw, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


iraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 

35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 
Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 


Thomas & Thomas 
Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Horbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 


Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 


H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela 

Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 
Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 
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IN 
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COUNTRIES 


Plans, Programs, Agencies 


VOLUME II 


Economic Development in Selected Coun- 
tries, Volume Il, is the second in a series of 
studies dealing with economic development 
programs of individual countries to be pre- 
pared by the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs. The present volume outlines 
programs in Australia . . . Bulgaria . . . Colom- 
bia ... New Zealand .. . the Philippines . . . 
Puerto Rico . . . Southern Rhodesia . . . Union 
of Seth Africa. 


Incorporating information drawn from offi- 
cial sources, Economic Development in Selected 
Countries describes the most significant aspects 
of the countries’ programs for economic devel- 
opment and briefly surveys national gov- 
ernmental organizations responsible for the 
implementation of the programs. The report 
mentions in a general way the obstacles en- 
countered in the various countries and some 
of the methods of overcoming them. 


U.N. Publications Sales No. 1950.11.B.1 
271 pp., incl. maps and tables 


Price: $2.00, 15 - Stg, Sw. Fr. 8.00 


Available in an English edition 
from all United Nations sales agents 








